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ArticLtE IL—THE BARRUNDIA AFFAIR. 


Certain transactions that took place last summer on the 
coast of Guatemala not only have a dramatic interest in them- 
selves, but are important in their bearing upon the action of 
two departments of the government of the United States, and 
upon the dealings of nations with each other in the future. 

During four days—from August 25th to August 28th, 1890, 
—a state of war between two Central American Republics, 
Guatemala and Salvador, was terminated by a treaty of peace; 
a political fugitive from Guatemala, Gen. J. M. Barrundia, was 
killed while a passenger on an American vessel, lying on the 
open sea off San José in Guatemala, by officers of that port who 
sought to arrest him, while two United States war vessels lay 
within hearing of the shots which killed him; the Minister of 
the United States wrote and delivered to the arresting authori- 
ties a letter to the captain of the merchant ship, directing the 
delivery of the passenger, which was the only warrant used for 
their purpose; and the commander of the naval force of the 
United States took no steps to interpose his power to avoid the 


catastrophe. 
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As consequences of these facts the Minister was recalled from 
his post by the State Department, with strong disapproval of 
his action; the commander of the ships of war was relieved, 
and afterwards censured by the Secretary of the Navy; the 
circumstances have been made the subject of special reference 
by the President in his annual message ; and the action of the 
departments, especially that of the Secretary of the Navy, has 
been earnestly attacked and defended in a debate in the House 
of Representatives. And as a sequel to the whole matter the 
widow of General Barrundia has lately made a claim on the 
government of the United States for one million of dollars 
damages for the death of her husband. 

These transactions, with their consequences, are certainly 
grave enough to demand careful consideration, for the sake of 
the honor of the government, and for the opportunity they 
afford for the settlement of some questions in the diplomacy of 
the sea, which ought not, in the modern conditions of inter- 
national intercourse, to be left in doubt. 

The special purpose of this paper is to consider those trans- 
actions in their bearing on the part taken in them by Com- 
mander Reiter, the naval officer in charge of the United States 
Squadron, and on the action of the Secretary of the Navy 
concerning it. 

It is impossible, within the limits prescribed, to state all the 
facts in detail, but 2 summary will be given, sufficiently full 
for the fair consideration of the action of Commander Reiter. 

The Pacific Mail Steamer Acapulco, an American merchant 
vessel, plies regularly between San Francisco and Panama, 
stopping at Acapulco in Mexico, and also at Champerico and 
San José in Guatemala. These two places are called “ ports” 
in the documents and in commercial language, but they are in 
fact but points on the shore of the Pacific Ocean from which 
entrance is made to the interior. The ocean there forms an 
almost straight line with the land. The whole coast of Guate- 
mala in that region is what is called in naval parlance, a “razor 
edge.” The main range of the Andes stands back from the 
coast. There are no bays, or waters jutting inland—no fauces 
terrae, nor any harbors in the ordinary sense of the term, The 
shore at San José is a long sandy coast, with a group of houses, 
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a military barrack, the terminal station of a railroad leading to 
the capital seventy miles inland, and a pier two hundred yards 
long extending into the sea beyond the surf. It is what is 
termed “a port of call,” and the call is made by anchoring in 
the sea as far from shore as convenience prompts, passengers 
and cargo being discharged and taken on board by boats or 
lighters. Ships sailing south from Champerico put out to sea 
about five miles, keeping well off from the low obscure shore, 
until they are off San José, and then ay in to their 
anchorage. 

On August 23, 1890, the Acapulco, on her way from San 
Francisco to Panama, stopped at the town of Acapulco in 
Mexico, and there took on board, as a passenger with a ticket 
to Panama, Gen. J. Martin Barrundia, former minister of war 
in Guatemala, and one who was notoriously an enemy to the 
existing government of that Republic, having from his refuge 
in Mexico engaged in one of those revolutionary movements so 
common in that part of the world. He informed Captain Pitts 
of the merchant ship that his ultimate destination was the city 
of New York. His intention to sail in an American ship along 
that coast was anticipated by the executive authorities of 
Guatemala and preparations had been made to intercept him. 

At that time, two war vessels, the Ranger and the Thetis, 
under the command of Commander George C. Reiter, formed 
the United States naval force in those waters, and were lying 
at anchor off San José. On the day Barrundia left Mexico in 
the Acapulco, Guatemala was at war with the adjoining Re- 
public of Salvador, but before he reached Champerico, on the 
26th of August, a state of peace ensued. Commander Reiter 
had sailed to Acajutla in Salvador on the 19th, and on the 23d 
had delivered to the United States Minister, Mr. Lansing B. 
Mizner, in Guatemala City, dispatches which led to an imme- 
diate armistice, until the evening of the 2#th. On the 25th, 
Commander Reiter took Mr. Mizner and the diplomatic corps, 
as mediators of peace, to Acajutla in the Ranger, and after a 
day’s conference the bases of peace were concluded, and he 
brought them back August 26th, the Minister arriving at Guat- 
emala City, the capital, at 2 p.m. of that day. The peace was 
at once ratified and proclaimed. On that day, the Acapulco, 
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with her passenger, had anchored off Champerico; and al- 
though the local Guatemalan official or commandante had 
called upon the Consular Agent of the United States to aid in 
Barrundia’s arrest, no actual step had been taken to remove 
him from the ship, the captain having succeeded in avoiding 
action there and obtaining his clearance. He sailed for San 
José, evidently desiring the protection of the naval force. He 
said in his telegrain that he should have better protection there. 

At 2 p.m. on the 26th, upon his return to the capital, Minister 
Mizner took up the matter, and after interviews with the Pres. 
ident and the Minister of Foreign Relations, in the evening of 
that day, and some correspondence on the 27th, he arrived at 
the determination to approve and aid in the arrest. Although 
in his communications with the authorities, there had been 
some allusions to “common crimes” alleged to have been com- 
mitted by Barrundia, no inquiry was made or proofs adduced 
on that subject. He was treated simply as a political fugitive ; 
Minister Mizner so regarded him and his directions were based 
wholly on that ground. Commander Reiter so regarded him, 
as will appear by his telegram asking permission to take him 
back to Acapulco, for such a request could not have been made 
in reference to a common criminal. No trace of judicial action 
applicable to the case of a man charged with “common crimes” 
is disclosed throughout the transaction. 

The Acapulco was sighted off San José at 6:30 p. m. of the 27th 
and at that hour Commander Reiter received’ from Minister 
Mizner this telegram: “General Barrundia is on the Acapuleo. 
Guatemala alleges that he is hostile, and being in their waters 
they can arrest him. I think they have the right.” This seems 
to have been the first information received by the commander 
as to the situation, and here his duty in the matter, as the offi- 
cer in command of the United States naval force, began. It 
should be observed that the merchant ship carrying the passen- 
ger, alleged to be “hostile” to the country it was approaching, 
was then in sight upon the open sea. He might well have 
treated the Minister’s telegram as a warning to exercise his 
undoubted right to avoid complications, by dealing with the 
matter on the high sea, free to all nations, where, undeniably, 
the merchant ship and his own would have been “floating por- 
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tions’’ of the territory of the United States, and where to offer 
an asylum to a passenger on an American vessel, threatened 
with any danger, would have been alike in consonance with the 
duties of humanity and the law of nations. He did not take 
this course, but manning his-boat went not to the Acapulco but 
to the shore—leaving the ship with her threatened passenger to 
approach the danger—and sent this telegram to the Minister: 
“ Barrundia expected in steamer. As peace is declared, I sug- 
gest that you ask government to permit Thetis to take him 
to Acapuleo; we acknowledging their municipal rights over 
steamer. Steamer Acapuleo in sight.” He took one other 
precaution in the same line of action, and requested the com- 
mandante at San José to suspend action until he should receive 
a reply to this telegram, which he says the officer declined to 
do. The commandante boarded the ship that evening, but did 
not attempt the arrest. During the evening, at the capital, 
Minister Mizner was in consultation in his parlor with Senor 
Anguiano, the Minister of Foreign Relations, and received the 
commander’s telegram at 10 p.m. He made the request sug- 
gested, which was promptly declined, and he sent to the com- 
mander this reply to his telegram: “ This government declines 
offer to take Barrundia away in Thetis. Have advised Captain 
Pitts to deliver him.” Captain Pitts on arriving at San José 
had telegraphed to the Minister: “Shall I deliver Gen. Bar- 
rundia to the authorities here? If so, please send me a letter 
with your signature to that effect.” This also was received at 
10 vp. m., and then, after having secured guaranties that Barrun- 
dia’s life should be spared, he gave his advice to Captain Pitts, 
by writing and delivering to the Guatemalan Minister of For- 
eign Relations a formal official order to the captain for the 
delivery of his passenger. It is important to give this docu- 
ment in full. It was as follows: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
GUATEMALA, August 27, 1890, 10.80 P. M. 


Sir,—If your ship is within one league of the territory of Guatemala, 
and you have on board General J. M. Barrundia, it becomes your duty, 
under the law of nations, to deliver him to the authorities of Guatemala, 
upon their demand, allegations having been made to this legation that 
said Barrundia is hostile to and an enemy to this Republic. Guaranties 
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have been made to me by this government that his life shall not be in 
danger, or any other punishment inflicted upon him than for the causes 
stated in the letter of Senor Anguiano to Consul General Hosmer dated 


yesterday. I have, etc. 
LANSING B. MIZNER, U. S. Minister. 


Capt. W. G. Pirts, 
Commanding Pacific M. S. 8. Co’s Steamship Acapulco. 


This letter was sent by handing it to Senor Anguiano, and 
from him it passed to the Commandante of San José, as his 
authority to board the vessel and remove the hostile general. 
It was the only warrant or process of which any mention is 
made by any party concerned in the transaction. 

Commander Reiter did not receive the Minister’s answer to 
his telegram until 9.30 a. M. on the 28th. Up to that time he 
does not appear to have had any communication with Capt. 
Pitts. Indeed, in his first report to the Secretary of the Navy 
made on the next day, he makes no mention of any visit to the 
Acapulco, until after the tragedy was over. But in his second 
report made December 20th, he states that he did go on board 
after receiving the telegram, and had a conversation with the 
captain. This interview is very important in order to form a 
fair judgment concerning his action. He told Capt. Pitts of 
the telegram he had received from the Minister. The captain 
informed him that he had received no letter and would not 
surrender Barrundia without an order from the Minister or 
from Commander Reiter himself. The commander declared 
that he would certainly not give him any such order. Capt. 
Pitts asked upon what ground they claimed to arrest Barrundia, 
and said that he expected to hear from the Minister on the 
arrival of the train. The commander replied that he did not 
know, but supposed the Minister knew what he was about; 
that he was not subject to the orders of the Minister, and if he 
were called upon it would be his duty to satisfy himself that 
the government of Guatemala had the right to make the 
arrest. The captain then said that the commandante of the 
port had told him that he was going te ask Commander Reiter 
to send a guard on board when he made the arrest, to which 
Reiter replied that he would not send a guard on board at the 
request of the commandante. The. captain then said: “ Sup- 
pose the commandante and I both ask you?” to which the 
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commander replied: “ When you ask I will give you a reply.” 
The commander also states that in this interview Capt. Pitts 
told him that Barrundia was going to New York via Panama, 
and that he would guaranty to carry him to Panama, putting 
him in irons if necessary to prevent him from landing in Sal- 
vador. He adds that just before leaving the ship he asked to 
see Barrundia, but Capt. Pitts told him that “he was in his 
state-room and did not see anybody.” Content with the result 
of this interview the commander returned to his ship and 
quietly awaited events. He took no further action, and appar- 
ently did not take pains to observe the passage of the arresting 
party from the shore to the ship, which they made in two 
boats and within plain sight. He was lying within a short 
distance of the Acapulco, for he says that at 2 Pp. Mm. a number 
of pistol shots were heard on the ship, and he saw the Guate- 
malan flag lowered and the United States flag hoisted at the 
fore at 2.15. Even these occurrences did not seriously disturb 
him, for he says he supposed the United States Minister was 
on board. It seems to have been his impression that the Min- 
ister had come by the train to supervise the arrest in person. 
But at 2.30 he was roused to action by the report of two of 
his lieutenants who had come from the Acapulco in the whale- 
boat, having been there on a social errand and not on duty. 
They told him that promiscuous firing had been going on and 
that assistance was desired. He then went in his gig and 
ordered a lieutenant to follow with an armed party. But it 
was now too late. He says: “On my arrival on the Acapulco, 
I found ail quiet and no necessity for any protection, so that 
on arrival of Lieutenant Harris a few moments afterwards I 
directed him to return to the Ranger.” The commander 
returned also, and proceeded to write his report of the transac- 
tions which is dated on that day. The “quiet” he found on 
the ship was the hush at the end of the tragedy. The com- 
mandante with a squad of “detectives” had come on board, 
and delivered the Minister’s letter to the captain ; they had pro- 
ceeded to the passenger’s state-room, and had begun to read it 
to him, as a sheriff might have read a judicial warrant. Gen. 
Barrundia, while he probably did not understand the words, 
knew very well the nature of the crisis, and with a single word 
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in his native tongue, “bueno,” proceeded, as soldiers usually 
do when brought to bay, to sell his life as dearly as he could, 
He failed in this, in consequence of the agility of his assailants, 
and although he fired a number of shots, clearing the deck for 
some minutes, the detectives rallied, and soon pierced him with 
several bullets and he fell dead. Commander Reiter heard the 
shots while on his own deck at 2 o’clock. In half an hour he 
started for the scene of disturbance. But before he arrived all 
was quiet, and no protection was needed from the naval force 
of the United States for, as the commander rather grimly 
remarks at the close of his report, “The body of General 
Barrundia was taken on shore by the commandante.” No 
further duty remained for the commander but to make his 
report to the Secretary of the Navy, and he performed that 
duty promptly on the same day. 

Commander Reiter’s report does not reveal any conscious- 
ness on his part that his action would not be approved, and it 
is just to believe that he thought he had fully discharged the 
part that fell to him, as the naval representative of his govern- 
ment on the scene of this tragedy. 

But the Secretary of the Navy did not take this view of his 
conduct. Upon his first report he relieved the officer from his 
command. Three months later, when Commander Reiter 
returned to the United States, he asked the Secretary for an 
opportunity io explain his conduct “either personally or 
before a court of inquiry.” His request was granted, the 
interview was held, and the fact was disclosed that, although 
he had made no mention of it in his report, he had visited the 
Acapulco on the morning of the 27th of August, some fifteen 
hours after she had arrived in port. He was directed to 
embody this fact in a supplementary report, together with any 
other facts connected with the affair not yet reported. The 
second report was then made, and shortly after its receipt the 
Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter expressing in emphatic 
terms his condemnation of the officer’s course, which letter 
appeared in the public prints on the day after its receipt by 
Commander Reiter. He subsequently asked for a court mar- 
tial, which request the department declined to grant, upon the 
ground that he had been accorded a personal hearing, that the 
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facts were not in dispute, being derived wholly from the offi- 
cer’s own statement, that the department was competent to 
pronounce upon a question of law and the duties of an officer 
thereunder, and that as a question of discipline no further 
action was deemed necessary. 

This action of the Secretary has been very ably and vigor- 
ously assailed on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
and has been the subject of acrimonious discussion in the press. 
These discussions have also involved the consideration of the 
conduct of Minister Mizner which was disapproved by the 
State Department with equal emphasis, but the limits of this 
Article will not permit any inquiry into that branch of the 
case. But that inquiry would not require a very careful dis- 
cussion of the principles of international law and diplomatic 
usage to put it in its true light. However fluctuating and 
diverse may have been the expression of such principles and 
usages, it cannot be seriously maintained that it is the duty of 
a minister of the United States to furnish to the territorial 
authorities, upon mere allegation of hostility, his official war- 
rant for the capture of a passenger on an American ship which 
comes to anchor within the littoral waters of that State for 
temporary purposes of commerce. 

But this inquiry will be confined to the action of the naval 
representative, and to deal with that properly, it is necessary 
to consider, in the first place, what was the status of General 
Barrundia which entitled him to any consideration at the hands 
of an American naval officer stationed in those waters; sec- 
ondly, what were the position and duties of the naval officer 
himself in reference to a person holding Barrundia’s status ; 
thirdly, how was the question affected by the rights of the 
territorial authority; and finally, in what manner did Com- 
mander Reiter, having in view the status of Barrundia, his 
own powers and obligations, and the rights of the territorial 
authority, perform his duty in the premises ? 

First, as to the status of Barrundia. He had embarked at a 
port in Mexico, upon a merchant ship of the United States, 
which had sailed from a port of the United States on her reg- 
ular voyage to Panama. He had purchased a ticket to Panama, 
the terminal point of the voyage. The beginning and end of 
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his journey were, therefore, outside of the territory of Guate- 
mala. His approach to that territory was due solely to the 
fact that the steamer had two ports of call within it. By sell- 
ing him a ticket, in the usual course of its business, the Ameri- 
can Steamship Company had entered into a contract to give 
him passage from Mexico to Panama and that contract included 
all the protection from unlawful disturbance which the steam- 
ship company could give him. It was the duty of the com- 
pany to guard against the violent removal of its passenger at 
any port of call, as it would have been to prevent the unlawful 
abstraction of a bale of goods. Its responsibility as to its pas- 
sengers was certainly not less than that concerning its cargo, 
From the moment, therefore, when the contract of passage 
was entered into in Mexico until it was completed by landing 
him in Panama, General Barrundia had the status of a passen- 
ger on an American ship, towards whom that ship had assumed 
certain obligations. An occasion might arise for the apprehen- 
sion of this passenger by the territorial authority at any of the 
ports where the steamship might stop on her voyage, but until 
the territorial jurisdiction should assume authority for such 
apprehension, by the execution of legal process, the status of 
General Barrundia as an innocent passenger on an American 
ship, entitled to protection from the company with whom he 
had made his contract, remained unchanged. With this view 
of the position and rights of the passenger approaching the 
shores of Guatemala where a naval squadron of the United 
States was then stationed, we .reach the consideration of the 
duty of the commander of that naval force under the circum- 
stances presented. The duty in which United States war ves- 
sels in Central America were engaged was the protection of 
American interests, and especially American interests afloat. 
Such were their orders, and indeed without specific orders, that 
was the only object of their presence in those waters. What- 
ever else this duty may include, it obviously embraces the 
guarding of the rights of United States vessels, and the persons 
and property towards which those vessels have assumed obliga- 
tions. It is the duty of a naval officer to be alert and vigilant 
in watching over those rights. He is not to be a “bully,” ora 
“knight errant,” as was sneeringly suggested in the debate in 
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Congress, but he is to do all that lies within his legitimate 
power to defend those rights. If he acquires knowledge in 
any way that such protection is needed, it is his duty to aet 
promptly and efficaciously ; and if he has but meagre informa- 
tion, and that points to the necessity of intervention, he is 
bound to make full inquiry without delay. 

In the fulfilment of its obligations, the maritime carrier who 
takes passengers and cargo across the ocean (which is nobody’s 
territory), and within the territorial waters of foreign States, 
has a right to the protection of the State to which his ship 
belongs; and a passenger innocently and in good faith embark- 
ing upon the ship, whatever may be his nationality, is entitled 
to the protection of that State, so far as its agents on the spot, 
civil or military, can render it. 

Commander Reiter was charged with these duties in Central 
America, as an independent representative of the United States 
government, without control by the United States Minister. 
This he well understood, for he informed Captain Pitts that he 
was not under the Minister’s orders. In fact the consular in- 
structions from the Department of State inform its officials that 
“the navy is an independent branch of the service, not subject 
to the orders of this department, and its officers have fixed 
duties prescribed for them. They will therefore be careful to 
ask for the presence of a naval force at their ports only when 
public exigencies absolutely require it, and will then give the 
officers in command in full the reasons for the request, and 
leave with them the responsibility of action.” That Com- 
mander Reiter fully recognized the status of Barrundia as a 
passenger on an American ship, and the relations of the United 
States government towards him, is clearly shown by his tele- 
gram to Minister Mizner, requesting permission to take Bar- 
rundia back to Mexico. The proposal to use an American war 
ship to transport him on a considerable voyage was absurd and 
improper upon any theory except that Barrundia by his con- 
tract of passage had acquired a certain status entitling him to 
American countenance and protection. It was unquestionably 
the recognition of this fact that led to the request. On no 
other ground can it be explained or defended. 
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But the question then arises, In what manner could Com- 
mander Reiter lawfully extend his countenance and protection 
to this passenger on an American ship? The passenger was a 
political fugitive. The communications of the Minister indi- 
cated no other charge against him. His life was in danger—a 
fact which was notorious at the time, and was made certain 
afterwards by the event. Both these facts were recognized by 
the commander in his proposal to use one of his vessels to 
transport him back to Mexico. He certainly would not use his 
vessel to transport a man whom he supposed to be sought asa 
common criminal, or one of whose safety he was assured. 

There was no ground for hesitation on the part of Com- 
mander Reiter, an experienced naval officer, as to his right to 
give asylum to any passenger on an American vessel, whose 
life was in danger. That is a right well understood and every- 
where recognized. It extends to fugitives escaping to a foreign 
ship of war from the shore, and it is beyond all possible ques- 
tion where the refugee asking protection is a passenger in a 
merchant ship of the same country. The rule was clearly 
stated by Lord Palmerston in 1849 in instructions to the Ad- 
miralty, where he says: “A British man of war has always and 
everywhere been considered a safe place of refuge for persons 
of whatever country or party who have sought shelter under 
the British flag from persecution on account of their political 
conduct or opinions, and this protection has been equally af- 
forded whether the refugee was escaping from the arbitrary 
acts of a monarchical government, or from the lawless violence 
of a revolutionary committee.” This doctrine has the sanction 
of the highest authorities, among whom may be named Sir 
Robert Phillimore, Mr. Montague Bernard, Sir Henry Maine, 
and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 

It is manifest that in the case of a passenger on a vessel, he 
has no freedom of movement and cannot fly to an asylum. Un- 
less the officer of the ship of war, knowing his danger, offers 
his protection, the vessel becomes his prison, and carries him to 
his doom. For these reasons it was the right course, and the 
plain duty of Commander Reiter, to board the ship, learn the 
facts, offer asylum, and thus make all complications impossible. 
If the offer, distinctly made, should have been refused, his duty 
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would have ended, and his conduct would have been subject to 
no criticism, whatever the result. The right to offer asylum to 
this passenger on an American ship, embarked in a third coun- 
try and bound to another, whose life was known to be in dan- 
ger, who was recognized only as a political fugitive, and upon 
whom no legal process had been served, was absolutely beyond 
question. : 

But in order to take a full view of the situation, it is neces- 
sary to make some inquiry as to how it was affected by the 
rights of the government of Guatemala. 

The right of a State to arrest, for offences antecedently 
committed, a fugitive passenger on a foreign ship who has 
entered that ship in the waters of a third country is not free 
from doubt. Ortolar in his “ Diplomatie de la Mer,” which is 
regarded as very high authority, asks: “If the merchant ship 
has embarked the refugees, not in the waters of the State 
which is in pursuit of them, but upon the open sea, or in 
another country, can the government take advantage of the 
fact that the ship may go into one of its ports, to make a 
search on board such ship, and arrest the fugitives who may be 
found there?’ To this question he gives an emphatic negative 
answer, and states that upon this point the local government 
must respect the nationality of tle merchant vessel, and that it 
has no resource other than a formal demand of extradition. 
In the case of the “Creole,” Mr. Webster said: “ Enlightened 
nations in modern times do clearly hold that the jurisdiction 
and laws of a nation accompany her ships, not only over the 
high seas, but into ports and harbors, or wheresoever else they 
may be water-borne, for the general purpose of governing and 
regulating the rights, duties, and obligations of those on board 
thereof, and that, to the extent of that jurisdiction, they are 
considered a part of the nation itself.” 

Mr. Hall in his recent work on International Law questions 
the value of this statement of Mr. Webster, as an expression 
of a settled doctrine on the subject, but he himself, in speaking 
of the transport of belligerents, declares that: “If belligerent 
persons, whatever their quality, go on board a neutral vessel as 
simple passengers to the place where she is in any case bound, 
the ship remains neutral and covers the persons on board with 
the protection of her neutral character.” 
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The case of Sotelo, which has been cited, differed from that 
of Barrundia in an essential particular. Sotelo, a subject of 
Spain, embarked at one Spanish port in a French coasting 
steamer and was carried to the next. It was fairly maintained 
that his short passage on the sea did not alter his status. It 
was precisely as if Barrundia had escaped to the Acapulco 
from Champerico and had been carried to San José, and no 
question of the right of asylum in a war ship arose. 

But it is not proposed to discuss here the nature and limita- 
tions of the jurisdiction of a State over the ships of other 
nations entering its ports, harbors, gulfs, and other inland 
waters. It may be safely asserted that there has been a con- 
sensus of opinion, growing with the advance of modern com- 
merce, that the basis and reason of such jurisdiction are the 
safety of the State assuming to exercise it, the just protection 
of its own population, and its property and revenues, and the 
preservation of its internal peace. And the tendency of modern 
civilization and the necessity for well-defined immunities upon 
the great lines of maritime travel and intercourse forbid the 
establishment of any narrower doctrine. 

Mr. Dana, writing in 1866, approves the doctrine stated by 
Halleck : 


‘‘The state of international law on the subject of private vessels in 
foreign ports is this: so far as regards acts done at sea before her arri- 
val in port, and acts done on board in port by members of the crew to 
one another, and so far as regards the general regulation of the rights 
and duties of those belonging on board, the vessel is exempt from local 


jurisdiction.” 

But even adopting the strictest view, the passenger, inno- 
cently embarked in an American vessel, and carried towards 
the coast of Guatemala, was bound by no restrictions due to a 
future possible exercise of jurisdiction by that country, and 
until such jurisdiction was actually put in force by legal process 
and in due form, he was entitled to the protection and security 
pertaining to his contract of passage. And if Commander 
Reiter doubted his power after the ship had anchored off the 
coast and within the limits of the port as formed in that region, 
he could have entertained no such doubt before the vessel had 
actually come to anchor. Until that moment she was not 
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really in port. She was simply navigating the Pacific Ocean. 
It might not have been her intention to cast anchor, and the 
mere fact that she was passing within three miles of the shore 
could-not give to the territorial authority any such jurisdiction 
as to obstruct the free action of the naval vessel in regard to 
her. Mr. Edward J. Phelps in his recent Article on the 
“ Bering Sea Question” remarked that “the sea within that 
line (three miles) is no part of the territory of the nation. All 
ships have a right to pass and repass there, and the government 
cannot exclude them.” And Mr. Hall goes still further, and 
after a full discussion of the authorities, declares that “there is 
no reason for any distinction between the immunities of a ship 
in the act of using the right of innocent passage, and of a ship 
at rest in the harbors of a State.” In any view, however, it 
was only when she came to anchor in this open roadstead that 
the American vessel actually entered ,the Guatemalan port, 
and became subject to any jurisdiction of that State, whatever 
its actual extent and limitations may be. If the commander 
had any question as to his rights, not only after anchorage, but 
after the vessel had entered the three-mile limit, he had an 
opportunity to make the offer, which constituted his sole duty 
before the vessel had come even within three miles of the shore. 
When he received his first warning, the Acapulco had just 
been sighted. If he could not move his ship so quickly, there 
was nothing to prevent him from going out in a boat to meet 
the steamer on the open sea. There every possible question 
would have been eliminated. A vessel of the United States at 
sea is a portion of its floating territory. No foreign State, 
whatever its rights when that vessel enters the marginal sea, or 
casts anchor in the port, or passes within the limits of an 
enclosed harbor, ean exercise the slighest authority upon the 
open ocean, nor can it question any act which the commander 
of the ship of war, of the same foreign nationality, may do 
with reference to that vessel on the high sea. Nor was the 
commander called upon to measure nicely the distance of the 
incoming ship from the outer rim of the marginal sea. 

Having then the power and the opportunity to do this 
obvious duty, Commander Reiter vacated his power, and threw 
away his opportunity, by his first act, and then was content to 
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remain helpless until all the evil happened, which his prompt 
action in the right direction would have prevented. 

The right course was to board the ship at once and ascertain 
the facts—whether he could reach her within or beyond three 
miles, or the range of a cannon from the shore. If he had 
done this he would have instantly learned the situation, and 
being, as he knew and said, not under the orders of the Min- 
ister, he could not have failed to see that protection was needed, 
and to insist upon seeing the threatened passenger, and offer 
him an asylum on his war-ship, which he knew to be as inviola- 
ble at her anchorage as the merchant ship was upon the ocean. 
It was his duty also to consider that the violence impending 
would inevitably disturb the peace of the ship and might 
endanger the lives of the other persons on board. 

But there was another course plainly wrong, and he took it. 
Instead of going to the ship, he went to the shore. Instead of 
inquiring into the facts and offering an asylum and protection, 
he sent to the foreign government a request for its permission 
to do that which he had the undoubted right to do, and which 
the laws of humanity, as well as his own obligations to the 
threatened merchant ship, constrained him to do. In view of 
this extraordinary abdication of his rights, it cannot be said 
that the Secretary of the Navy was unduly severe when he said 
in his letter of disapproval: “A United States officer does not 
ask of a foreign government permission to offer an asylum to 
any person on board an American vessel a¢ sea who stands in 
need of a refuge. An officer who so abdicates his authority, 
and that of the nation he represents, and surrenders it to 
others, has a lesson to learn before he can safely be entrusted 
with the command of a ship of war.” From this abdication 
the steps in his further shortcomings were easy and natural. 
His ill-considered request was refused, and his power of inde- 
pendent action was shorn. It is plain that he was conscious of 
this, for otherwise he could not have conducted himself during 
his morning visit to Captain Pitts in the manner described in 
his second report. And this consciousness probably caused 
him to abstain from alluding to the interview in his first report 
written on the same day. It was not even then too late to 
offer an asylum to Gen. Barrundia, for no territorial authority 
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had been put forth in the only form in which it could be exer- 
cised, by the service of process or warrant, and if the com- 
mander desired to make such offer, he would not have been 
content with the information that the fugitive was not receiving 
visitors. It is evident that Commander Reiter was restrained 
by the thought that it would be embarrassing to pursue as a 
right a line of conduct which the government had refused to 
permit when asked as a favor. 

From this state of mind alone can be inferred any explana- 
tion of the fact that he returned quietly to the Ranger, and sat 
there unmoved until half past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
within sight of the train arriving from the capital, and of the 
arresting party passing from their barracks to the merchant 
ship, and within hearing of the shots which told him that the 
disturbance and danger, which he might have prevented, were 
actually occurring, and that even with this warning he did not 
leave his ship until half an hour later. It ought to be care- 
fully observed—and it seems to have been lost sight of in the 
discussions—that the disapproval of the Secretary of the Navy 
and his consequent action were not based on any assertion of 
the duty of the commander to interpose at the last moment, 
and exercise his power to resist the arrest; but upon the officer’s 
total neglect of his duty to save all complication and danger by 
prompt action within the clear limits of his power. 

The burden of the Secretary’s letter of censure is contained 
in this passage : 





‘‘Under these circumstances, it was your plain duty to proceed at 
once to meet the steamer before she cast anchor in the port, to warn 
the captain of the danger, and to offer to his passenger, should he desire 
it, an asylum on board your ship. . . . Had you learned these facts of 
which you would undoubtedly have been apprised immediately upon 
reaching the steamer, it is impossible to suppose that you would have 
failed to offer the fugitive an asylum. Such an act could have violated 
no rights of the territurial government, for no rights over the person of 
the passenger could have yet vested; while it would have maintained 
the implied promise of protection which the United States makes to all 
who in good faith embark under its flag. By remaining inactive you 
neglected your obvious duties, and placed your government in the posi- 
tion of renouncing those who had sheltered themselves under its flag.” 


In view of all the facts, it is impossible that the people of 
the United States who desire to maintain the honor of its flag, 
VOL, XVIII. 36 
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and the just inviolability of its ships in the territorial seas of 
foreign States, can admit that these words of disapproval, how- 
ever strong they may appear, were undeserved. 

The popular voice is not swift to condone inactivity or 
vacillation in naval or military officers upon the “ occasion 
sudden;” they are much more ready to find excuse for excess 
of zeal. There was a burst of popular approval when Capt. 
Ingraham, by a show of force, took Martin Kosta, the Hun- 
garian refugee, from an Austrian war ship in Turkish waters, 
merely on the ground that he had declared his intention to 
become an American citizen. It was easy to forgive his bold- 
ness after his declaration: “ Whatever may be the consequences 
to myself, | shall feel that I have done my best to support the 
honor of the flag, and not allow a citizen to be oppressed who 
claimed the protection of the flag. Could I have looked the 
American people in the face again, if I had allowed a citizen 
to be executed, and not used the power in my hands to protect 
him, for fear of doing too much ?”” 


Upon a candid examination of all the facts of the “ Bar- 
rundia Affair,” it must be concluded that the honor of the 
government, and the interests of American commerce in the 
future, demanded the action taken by the State and Navy 
Departments, and required that their unpleasant duties should 
not be done in a corner, but submitted to the sober judgment 
of the people of this country and of all nations with whom we 
are to deal. And it is to be hoped that the publicity of the 
transactions, of which so much complaint has been made, will 
tend to establish on grounds of international law and usage the 
doctrine that the belts of littoral seas surrounding the lands of 
States are not their own territory from which they can snatch 
passengers from foreign ships for no cause affecting their own 
rights or tranquility, and that such ships and all that they 
carry are floating portions of the country whose flag they bear, 
and are subject to its jurisdiction alone, save when they disturb 
the peace or invade the rights of the States whose waters they 
use for innocent passage or off whose shores they anchor for 
commercial purposes. This is the only doctrine consistent with 
the increasing traffic ot the world under modern conditions, 
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and it is in accord with the memorable answer from the British 
to the Prussian government framed by Lord Mansfield and Sir 
George Lee: “The law of nations is said to be founded upon 
justice, equity, convenience, and the reason of the thing, and 
confirmed by long usage.” To establish now a narrower doctrine 
would be retrograde. It would revive the jealousy of dominion 
that severed States in former times, and tend to check the 
advance of civilization by setting a snare in every path of inter- 
course amongst nations—the best foundation of their prosperity 


and the surest guaranty of peace. 
ANTHONY Q. KEASBEY. 
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ArticLeE I.—LABOR’S WAR ON LABOR. 


Tuis is a time of alleged conflicts between capital and labor, 
We are becoming accustomed to almost periodical disturbances 
in the industrial world and it seems likely that we shall be 
forced to endure them for years to come. Every person 
possessed of even a moderate degree of insight knows that this 
condition is an unnatural one and that could employer and 
employee be induced mutually to assume natural relations 
toward each other strife between them must cease, for want of 
an inciting cause. To secure that mutual acceptance of 
natural conditions and thus to remove all cause of estrangement 
has, in general, been the aim of those who have unselfishly 
bestowed their best thought upon the subject and who have 
offered their solutions of the labor problem. Public attention 
has been so constantly fixed on the reciprocal rights and duties 
of capital and labor, that we have, perhaps, become prone to 
think that when we have considered what duties capital owes 
to labor and what concessions labor has a right to exact from 
capital, we have covered the whole ground of the controversy, 
so far as labor is concerned. To have demonstrated how 
capital should treat labor, and how labor should deal with 
capital, seems to be accepted as the full measure of duty on the 
part of the philanthropist. The possibilities and the failures 
of arbitration between employers and their men are so con- 
tinually dinned into our ears that one might, perhaps, be 
pardoned for concluding that there is no labor question save as 
that question involves the relations between these same em- 
ployers and these same men. Yet there is another and most 
important phase of the labor question, too generally over- 
looked, but which calls loudly for consideration at the hands of 
those who seek a share in the work of moulding public opinion 
on this subject. It is the cause of the laborer, oppressed and 
trodden under foot by organized labor, that merits the atten- 
tion of the public, no less than that of the laborer “ ground 
beneath the iron heel of capital.” For him a plea shall here 
be made. 
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It is not proposed to say one word against labor organizations. 
The right of workingmen to organize is unquestionable. If 
that right be conceded to employers, he would be unreason- 
able, indeed, who would deny it to the employed. Whenever 
labor controversies assume the character of an attack by the 
employers on the right of their men to combine for their com- 
mon protection and advancement, the employers place them- 
selves irredeemably in the wrong, and invite the condemnation 
of all right thinking men. Perfect and absolute equality in 
this respect should and must be the recognized rule. That 
labor organizations are sometimes guilty of excesses, no more 
disproves the right of labor to organize than the fact that 
capitalized trusts sometimes practice extortion, disproves the 
right of capitalists to combine for their own advantage. 
Abuse of the right should be censured, but the right itself 
should be sacredly upheld. The laboring man, as such, merits 
as great and as genuine respect, as the possessor of the capital 
which gives him employment. In the contract with his 
employer he is entitled to unrestricted freedom of stipulation 
and no one may rightfully denounce him as unreasonable or 
contentious, simply because he may be unwilling to accept the 
terms offered or may have counter proposals to offer in. his 
turn. He has to sell, if not a commodity, that creative force 
without which commodities could not be, and he should have 
the same liberty of disposal, as the merchant in the marketing 
of his wares. The man of wealth who regards it as uncalled 
for insolence, when his servant proposes conditions to him, 
betrays ignorance of his true relations to the world. To 
borrow the words of Gerritt Smith: “As impossible would it 
be for one, before whose heaven-anointed vision stand revealed 
the divine image and moral sublimity of man, to oppress or 
despise his brother, as to pour contempt upon the pyramids 
among the works of men or upon Mont Blane among the 
works of God.” While the laboring man, or laboring woman, 
is entitled to deal on equal terms with the employer, this, too 
often becomes a practical impossibility because of necessitous 
condition on the one hand, and accumulated wealth—which 
means organization and power—on the other. This contrast 
in conditions not unnaturally suggests to the workingman, 
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union with his fellows, that their united strength, upholding 
the individual, may enable him more nearly to cope on equal 
terms with the capitalist with whom he must deal. Whether 
or not he can reasonably hope to accomplish his object, he has 
a right to make the attempt. So long as he violates no rights 
of others, we may deprecate, but cannot condemn. 

While labor organizations have their uses, their powers are 
susceptible of abuse and the abuse of power should excite 
hostility against those responsible for it. No attempt will here 
be made to draw with precision the line which separates the 
undoubted subjects for their action from those matters as 
certainly beyond their legitimate control. It may be admitted 
that there is a debatable ground between those functions 
clearly within, and those clearly without, the proper jurisdic- 
tion of such associations. No one will deny that they have a 
useful field of labor before them, in the education of the 
workingmen, in the creation of a public sentiment that will 
demand of employers, and especially of corporate employers, 
fair and humane treatment of their men, and in the watching 
of legislation affecting labor interests. To them may also be 
accorded, as a peculiarly appropriate work, the task of seeing 
that.laws designed for the protection of the health and morals 
of the toilers in the workshops and factories, and for the 
preservation of childhood from the stunting and blighting’ 
effect of premature and exhaustive toil, are in some measure 
enforced. These objects, and doubtless more, mey be furthered 
by means of voluntary organizations of workingmen. We 
may also admit their right to urge workingmen to exact given 
conditions from their employers and to refuse to render service 
if their demands be not complied with, We may further 
admit their perfect right to refuse to work for less than a 
given wage, and, failing to secure it, their right to quit work, 
though they may subject themselves and families to the 
extremest suffering. In short, whatever one may lawfully do 
with his goods and chattels, whether to sell or to refuse to sell, 
at a given price, whether to demand or to refuse certain con- 
ditions as prerequisite to a sale, or whether to refuse to sell 
altogether, that, it is submitted, a workingman may, with 
equal right or with equal propriety, do or refuse to do, con- 
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cerning that wealth-producing power concealed in his trained 
muscle and educated brain. The locking up of the articles of 
commerce on the one hand, and the refusal to use the skill, on 
the other, may each work disaster to the business interests of 
the country, and the humanitarian may be righteously indig- 
nant at them both, but let us cheerfully concede to organized 
labor all that we grudgingly yield to organized capital. While 
we may deplore the results, in either case, let us be impartially 
indulgent and impartially just. 

If, then, we grant to labor such a wide range of organized 
effort, where shall we draw the line? If we cannot pretend 
to draw that line with exactness, may we presume to draw it 
with any degree of certainty at all? If we cannot say just 
how far the organizations may come, can we say how far they 
must not come? Is there a point at which it becomes the right 
and duty of the citizen to say to the labor champion, “ thus far 
and no farther?” If so, then as to matters which transcend 
this limit, the action of the labor organizers is removed from 
the realm of controverted questions, and takes its place among 
the great public wrongs which should be unsparingly con- 
demned, and whose defenders should be given no intellectual 
quarter. Such a line can be drawn, such a point may be 
defined, and with such a degree of certainty that reason cannot 
successfully assail, nor sophistry obscure it. Through centuries 
of struggle, history has been tracing that line, with a brush 
dipped in the blood of martyrs to civil liberty. It was roughly 
but distinctly sketched at Runnymede, and all that we have 
since achieved of excellence in government is due to a clearer 
and fuller perception of its character. It is the limit of gov- 
ernmental prerogative, the disregard of which, by the common 
consent of philosophers and statesmen, will justify resistance 
and revolution. It sets apart those so-called absolute rights of 
individuals, to secure which government itself is established, 
and to the preservation of which government must, therefore, 
become subservient. When government encroaches on these 
rights, it invites its own destruction, and since the very reason 
for its existence is to protect the individual in their exercise, 
it irresistibly follows that any extra-governmental organization, 
any unperiwm in imperio, which assumes to interfere with 
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the citizen’s free exercise and enjoyment of these same rights, 
should be resisted and pro tanto overthrown. If popular con- 
demnation prove insufficient, then must the strong arm of the 
law step in to protect the weaker citizen from the oppressions 
of the stronger force, or government becomes a failure, and 
our boasted liberty becomes a mockery and a sham. Black- 
stone defines personal liberty to consist “in the power of loco- 
motion, of changing situation, or moving one’s person to what- 
soever place one’s own inclination may direct, without impris- 
onment or restraint, unless by due course of law,” and a 
“third absolute right, inherent in every Englishman,” to be 
“that of property; which consists in the free use, enjoyment 
and disposal of all one’s acquisitions without any control or 
diminution, save only by the laws of the land.” It need 
scarcely be suggested to the intelligent reader, that personal 
skill, the result of training and study, is an “acquisition,” the 
“free use, enjoyment and disposal” of which should be free 
from “any control or diminution save only by the laws of the 
land.” It is, perhaps, unnecessary further to suggest that he 
who is controlled or diminished in the free use and disposal of 
his acquired skill, without judgment or sentence of the law, is 
deprived of a right which the government under which he 
lives was formed to protect. Judge Cooley in his “ Principles 
of Constitutional Law,” says: “The comprehensive word is 
liberty; and by this is meant, not merely freedom to move 
about unrestrained, but such liberty of conduct, choice and 
action as the law gives and protects.” Does it not, then, 
become the duty of the public to see to it, that this “liberty 
of conduct, choice and action,” which “the law gives” to the 
honest and unoffending workingman, shall be protected by 
that law? Herein lies the inherent weakness of the labor 
movement, as carried to extremes to-day, and herein lies the 
overwhelming strength of the opposition that could and should 
be brought to bear against it. This is the key to the solution 
of the industrial problem so far as coercion is an element of 
that problem. Upon the solid rock of constitutional guaran- 
tees, the true friends of labor should take their stand, and put 
the pretensions of the agitators to the test. Should this be 
done intelligently and aggressively, the “organizer” would 
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soon lose his grip. Stripped of the mask under which he 
poses as the “champion of labor,” and revealed in his true 
light as labor’s implacable foe, his moral power over the minds 
of workingmen would be gone. + For the labor organizations, 
in their efforts to secure “recognition for organized labor,” 
are violating the fundamental principles of our government. 
They are assailing the rights of individuals in a manner that 
would not be tolerated for a day, were it not done in the pre- 
tended interest of labor. They are forcing upon the necks of 
their members a yoke that would be too galling to be borne 
for one moment, if it were to be placed there by the em- 
ployers. They are denying to the individual member, who 
would be done with them, and to the man who will have 
nothing to do with them, the commonest rights of citizenship. 
They interfere with that freedom of choice and action which 
is the birthright of every citizen, wherever the English tongue 
is spoken. They tell the laborer that he shall not work and 
the employer, that he shall not hire. They demand of the 
workingman that he submit himseli to them in abject servi- 
tude, and yet they ask the sympathy and support of the 
liberal minded, because they seek the emancipation of labor. 
Professing to be doing battle against the oppressions of capital, 
they are, when the glamour of pretence which half conceals 
their movements is dispelled, seen to be waging a war on 
labor. Their plan of campaign requires that they shall march 
into the works of capital, over the prostrate form of the 
laborer. They deliberately sacrifice the workingman to bring 
his employer to terms, and would seem to count it a triumph, 
if while the former may be ruined, the latter be crippled in 
his affairs. The rights which are here invaded are under all 
other circumstances viewed as too sacred to be trifled with. 
If the same kind of interference were to come from any other 
source, it would be resented by all. There is no reason for an 
exception in this case. These extravagances are countenanced 
by a forbearing public, in the mistaken belief that they are 
committed in behalf of labor. Place the matter before the 
people in its real light, and a change in sentiment will 
speedily result. 
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So far as the dictatorial action of labor organizations may 
abridge the capitalist’s right of property and interfere with 
his liberty of action, that need not be more than touched upon. 
Capital and labor, so far as capital itself is concerned, may 
safely be left to fight the matter out. The strife usually ends 
in apparent loss to capital and disaster to labor. The commn- 
nity at large suffers, but labor suffers most of all, and the 
lesson to be gathered from all such contests is that, in a “set- 
to” argument, capital is abundantly able to take care of itself. 

The independent workingman, however, oppressed by the 
tyranny of labor organizations, should not be ignored by those 
who invite public attention to the labor question. All the 
power of an aroused public opinion should be exerted in his 
behalf. He deserves a word of support and sympathy, and it is 
a reproach to the so-called public spirited that that word is not 
more often spoken. Courage seems to ooze out at the finger 
tips of our public men when the subject of labor organizations 
is touched upon, and the labor demagogue has been coddled 
until he cuts a figure out of all proportion to his importance. 
Distinction should be made between the. genuine leaders of 
laboring men and the petty tyrants who wield a power such as 
no freedom-loving people should ever bestow on individuals, 
and who parade before the public as the champions of free 
labor, while they are denying to laboring men the right to 
earn bread for their hungry little ones. These apostles of 
labor make great show of accomplishing something for the 
workingman. At their behest laws are enacted with alacrity, 
which it would take an extremely vivid imagination to associate 
with any possible amelioration of the condition of the laboring 
man. “Labor Day” is one of the mighty achievements of 
these sot-disant labor leaders, and their deluded followers are 
asked to regard this and other like tinsel as evidence of the 
dawn of a golden age for labor. An inestimable blessing it 
must be, for the men who have endured months of enforced 
idleness, to have one more holiday on which their tired and 
overworked muscles may relax. But amid all this dumb show 
there is an unobtrusive figure which to-day merits the recogni- 
tion and assistance of every genuine citizen of “ free ” America. 
It is that of the workingman who wishes to earn his bread by 
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faithful, honest toil, and who either does not belong, or who is 
compelled by force to belong, to a labor organization. Of all 
the oppressed and distressed workers to-day he is one especially 
to be pitied. He is prevented from bettering his condition by 
thrift and economy, for he is deprived by strikes and lockouts 
of that steady employment which is indispensable to saving. 
With disaster behind him, and labor troubles in prospect before 
him, his condition is well-nigh hopeless. The garden plot 
where he could, in his declining years, sit under his own vine 
and fig tree, with no one to make him afraid, the hope and 
prospect of which once brightened his life, has been made 
impossible to him by those whose occupation it is to create dis- 
satisfaction and to order strikes. With pathetic helplessness 
he has, time and again, seen his savings melt away, while labor 
“representatives ”’ pretended to negotiate for the recognition 
of labor. If he exercises the right which belongs to every 
freeman, he becomes liable to insult, to ostracism, and to loss 
of employment, with its attendant ills. He may choose, by 
honest preference, to dispose of his services without the inter- 
vention of others, and he is denounced as a traitor to his class. 
He is made to feel the heavy weight of class intolerance, as 
much as was the Southerner who chose to disregard the claims 
of the “divine institution” in ante bellum days. He may seek 
employment at work, for which both his hands and brains have 
been adapted by nature and by training, and a fellow “ work- 
man” places an impassible barrier in his way. To overcome 
that obstacle, he must submit to a series of humiliations galling 
to any manly character, and since those who oppose him wield 
despotic sway, he may be excluded from employment altogether. 
He is denied all option, all ‘choice. A committee of “ work- 
ingmen,” in no sense chosen by himself, act as the arbiters of 
his fate. With arrogant assurance, they decide who may or 
may not employ him, for whom he may or may not work. 
The necessity of his condition, the privations of his family, or 
the rapid dissipation of his hard-earned saving’, are considered 
as nothing in comparison with the necessity for maintaining 
the struggle for “recognition.” The “rights of labor” must 
be preserved though the right to labor be destroyed. Woe 
betide him if he resents this uncalled-for intrusion into his 
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private affairs, and determines, unaided and alone, to work out 
his own industrial salvation. He is then made to feel the 
crushing power of the labor organizations. He may secure a 
situation at his trade, but his employer will be ordered to dis- 
charge him. If he refuses to join an organization and to 
submit the absolute control of his movements to its managers, 
he is branded as a “scab,” and is subjected to the meanest of 
all persecutions to prevent him from finding employment. 
Employers, who would gladly pay him for his services, are 
threatened with a withdrawal of all union men if they set him 
at work. To avoid the loss consequent upon a strike, the 
capitalist is obliged to submit, and the honest workman, willing 
and anxious to work, is turned unemployed from the door of 
the man willing and anxious to secure his services, and all 
because of the intolerance of the “friends of labor.” Were 
this course on the part of the “union” or “ assembly ” confined 
to cases where the recalcitrant workman offers to work for less 
than the current wages, there might possibly be some palliation 
for their act. But the would-be employer is threatened with 
the wrath of the organization because the would-be employee 
does not join its ranks. Not being a member he must not 
work with those who are. It may be that for some reason he is 
unable to become a member. He may have formerly belonged 
and have resigned, or he may have been dropped from the 
rolls for offending the magnates of the order. While in theory 
all the world lies before him where to choose a place to work, 
in fact he is barred out of a chance to work at his trade, in this 
free country, save within very narrow limits. If he goes to a 
distant city, he is pursued with the same system of persecution, 
and he is confronted, in his new field, with the same difficulties 
from which he fled. Nothing is left for him, if he cannot find 
some establishment emancipated from union control, but 
abjectly to surrender his personal freedom, and to join the 
organization, if it will graciously receive him, or failing in that, 
to seek employment at some inferior grade of labor, where, 
perhaps, he may escape persecution. In the crowded ranks of 
unskilled labor his skilled hands may find something to do. 
Baffled and defeated, he has the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that in his discomfiture the “rights of labor” as 
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against capital have been vindicated. While his life may 
have been ruined the labor agitator has prevailed. To this 
pass he is brought, notwithstanding his “inherent right” to 
the “free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions 
without any control or diminution save only by the laws of the 
land.” ‘a | 

Nor is the case of the unwilling member of a labor organi- 
zation much better. He is forced to subordinate his will to 
the dictation of his leaders and cannot call his soul his own. 
The writer has personally seen a letter written to a member of 
a labor organization threatening him with trouble if he should 
not prove his interest by a more regular attendance at its 
meetings. What that “trouble” would be the member knew 
too well. The position of a member of an association which 
resorts to such coercive practices is not that of a free man, is 
not that of a man at all. It may be true that he has volunta- 
rily joined it, that he freely gave his voice in favor of confer- 
ring on the “ delegate,” or other officer, absolute dominion over 
his industrial life, but no matter how voluntary his self- 
abnegation may have been, his condition is essentially that of 
slavery. Napoleon deluded-the populace of France with the 
notion that it was free because he had accorded to it the privi- 
lege, by means of universal suffrage, of voting its liberties into 
his hands, but from the moment the plebiscite was taken that 
populace was merely the instrument of his selfishness and 
ambition. Andso have our workingmen, in too many instances, 
become the tools of selfish and unscrupulous agitators, who live 
by maintaining strife between employers: and their workmen. 
Instances might be multiplied where employers and employed 
were working cheerfully together, without friction or discontent 
of any kind, until some “labor leader” appeared upon the scene 
to tell the employer that certain men, entirely satisfactory to 
himself, must be discharged, and where, on refusal to comply 
with this unwarranted demand, the union men have been 
ordered out. With no cause or even pretence of complaint, 
the union men are driven, willing or unwilling, from their 
benches by those into whose keeping they have entrusted their 
liberty of action. A costly strike is the usual result in such 
cases, and it is to avoid this that so many employers are induced 
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to submit the control of their business to an outside, irrespon- 
sible committee, and meekly to receive from the labor magnates 
a list of the workmen they may employ and the rules they may 
adopt for the government of their shops. The capitalist avoids 
the greater evil by choosing the less, but the poor workingman 
who is the cause of trouble has no choice to make. Deprived 
of his chance to gain a livelihood from his trade, he must shift 
as best he can. And the story of his fate should be repeated 
until his wrongs shall be righted, and he shall find once more 
in this republic of ours freedom to work as well as freedom to 
strike. 

If after having become a member, the workman chooses to 
exercise the prerogative of a freeman—that “ liberty of conduct, 
choice and action” which “the law gives and protects ”—he is 
pursued with a malevolence that does not cease with his 
removal from the place of his former labors. He is branded 
as a “scab,” and his record is sent after him wherever he may 
go. Asa proof of the unrelenting character of persecution to 
which a workman may be subjected, for exercising the right 
inherent in every freeman, I quote from the columns of a trade 
journal, published in one of our capital cities, under date of 
March 20,1891. The column is headed “ Advertisement. Offi- 
cial,” and the announcement is made that the list that follows 
is published “ for the benefit of the trade.” Names of persons 
and places are omitted for obvious reasons. The following are 
some of the items: “C H , was expelled by L. A. 
3594, throwers, turners, and handlers, for violating his obliga- 


























tion in refusing to pay his dues. W. H , Turner. 
This man gave up a situation in to seab in and 
was expelled by L. A. 3594 in May, 1869; C A——, Dish- 
maker. Formerly of who joined 1853 of and 





who was treated well by its members, but who ungratefully 
forsook the organization and was the chief cause of the long 
strike, and was expelled in consequence; W 
, Jollyman. Formerly a coal digger, who after work- 
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ing some time ina slip house, got a jolly; a charter member 
of L. A. 10275, he was one of the loudest to urge that the shop 
be made a union one, but who deserted his fellow workmen, 
and was expelled and branded a “Judas,” in consequence ; 
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J R , Mouldmaker. Spent several years in Canada and 
left numerous debts in every place he ever worked; is a great 
hypocrite and a fit associate for “ Judas.” Expelled for going 
to to scab; J M , Kilnman, a worthless drunkard, 
who by reason of his dishonest and dissipated habits has always 
been a disgrace to the trade. Expelled for scabbing at : 
W E , Presser. Like § this man went from —— 
to scab at and was expelled in consequence ; A N ; 
Saggermaker. Expelled from L. A. 3707 —— for scabbing 
at ; 3 WwW , Dipper and W—-— B , Kilnman. 
Have been expelled from L. A. 3707 for insubordination ; 
J B , Turner. Expelled from L. A. 3594, for viola- 
ting his obligation and going to work at , & non-union 
shop; E C , Sanitary Presser, has been expelled from 
L. A. 3573 for working at contrary to the laws of his 
assembly ;” and so with several others expelled for working at 
a “non-union shop” or for working “in violation of the laws 
of his assembly.” 

It will be observed that while two of these are charged 
with grave personal offences, neither was expelled for the 
stain on his character, but for the more heinous offence 
of “scabbing.” We are thus given a glimpse of the meaning, 
intended to be conveyed by that dreaded word “scab,” and 
how disastrously it will affect the workingman and his family 
in their associations with their fellows. One is expelled for 
the offence of “insubordination,” and we may infer that this 
offence, also, is worse than being a “worthless drunkard” and 
dishonest to a degree that brings “disgrace to the trade.” We 
are left to conjecture in what “insubordination” consists, but 
it would be a natural inference to suppose that failure to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of the course of the leaders would make out 
a case. Such, at least, would be human nature as we know it. 
No one can object to a voluntary association framing its own 
standards of membership, and expelling a member who does 
not conform, but everyone has a right to object when that 
expulsion is made an excuse for an attempt to deprive the 
expelled member of a livelihood. It should not be forgotten 
that it is the purpose of this advertisement to post the workers 
in that particular branch of industry, so that the delinquents 
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may not escape from the persecution of the organizations to 
which they formerly belonged. There are numerous indus- 
trial establishments in this country so completely under the 
control of the “unions” that a workman named in such an 
advertisement as that above quoted could not possibly secure 
employment, no matter how skillful, how honest, how sober 
and industrious he might be. And yet is not the right to 
work for the man who would like to employ him included in 
the right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” which 
Jefferson declared to be “inalienable,” and which he spread 
before the world as one of those “self-evident truths,” the 
mere statement of which must convince mankind? There are 
thousands of workmen in the various labor organizations to-day, 
who would gladly throw off their bondage, were they not 
restrained by the dread of loss of situation and the social 
ostracism that would follow. They are held in the grip of 
men who live on the contributions of the working members 
and who realize that if every one who wishes were permitted 
to work, then they, who do not wish it, would be compelled to 
work. ' 
Perhaps the worst feature of the case is the denial to the 
American boy of the right to learn the trade for which nature 
may have intended him. The dullest wit can comprehend that 
if a profession were organized and were to undertake to say 
how many of the young men annually graduated from our col- 
leges should be permitted to adopt the given profession as a 
life work, that such action would be denounced as an unwar- 
ranted interference with the right of a youth to make the most 
of the talents with which he had been endowed, and all the 
moral forces of the country would be enlisted to overcome such 
an attack on personal liberty. The craftsmen. are of more 
importance to the State than professional men—they come 
first in the order of social progress,—but the country permits, 
with great equanimity, just such an outrage on the boys who 
annually reach that age when they should begin to learn a trade. 
The “union shops” are allowed only a certain number of 
apprentices, the avowed object of which restriction, is to pre- 
vent the overcrowding of the trade and to maintain a high rate 
of wages. The result is—it could be nothing else—that the 
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skilled labor of Europe is constantly drawn upon to supply the 
demands of a growing trade. Many of our great industrial 
establishments, are largely manned by foreign skilled labor. 
These men, when needed, should be welcomed, for they are 
the material out of which good citizens are made, but good 
citizens of foreign birth are dearly purchased at the price of 
the deterioration of our own. This matter of the exclusion of 
apprentices is by no means an unimportant one, from a politi- 
cal point of view. The American boy whose productive labor 
would have added to the wealth of the country, and at the same 
time, would have developed in him, a sturdy manhood, is com- 
pelled to vegetate in some uncongenial, unskilled, and therefore 
ill-paid, employment, while his proper place is filled by an 
European mechanic. While the American boy may not learn 
a trade, a foreign boy is to-day mastering that trade, and will 
in due time enter into the competition of the trade, in this 
country, as surely as the native boy would have done. The 
trade is not benefitted, but both the American boy and his 
country are cruelly wronged. The case of these bright boys, 
unable to make use of their natural gifts, and driven into clerk- 
ships and the ranks of unskilled labor, where they are not 
needed, is pitiable, and the public voice should ery out against 
the wrong thus done them. For every boy has a God-given right 
to make the most of the life that lies before him. He who 
through selfishness deprives him of that right, commits the 
worst of thefts. Industrial schools now being established 
are a partial protest against the unjust exclusion from the shops. 
It must be a strange infatuation, indeed, that will lead an 
American workingman to exclude his boys from following him 
at his trade, but to welcome as a brother the foreigner who 
comes to work at the bench his son should have occupied. It 
is a degree of madness that indicates, somewhat, the difficulties 
which surround any successful treatment of the labor question. 
Such conduct is irredeemably insane, for there is no method in 
the madness. 

The advocates of these modern labor movements, claim to 
be working for the emancipation of labor. If this be true, we 
might reasonably expect to see means selected to secure that 
end, conceived in the latter day spirit of liberty. We might 
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suppose their weapons would be those which had been forged 
by struggling labor aspiring to be free. Such, however, is not 
the case. The counterpart of their methods may be found in 
the measures taken to control laboring men in an age when the 
powers that were, made no pretence of thinking that labor 
should be free. In the year 1349, after the partial depopula- 
tion of England by the plague known as the Black Death, a 
proclamation was issued by the King “ with the advice of cer- 
tain prelates and nobles,” of which the preamble states that 
“many seeing the necessity of masters and great scarcity of ser- 
vants will not serve unless they get excessive wages” and that 
consequently the land can be scarcely tilled. Every one, free 
or villain, who can work and who has no other means of liveli- 
hood is not to refuse to do so for any one who offered the ac- 
customed wages ; each lord is to have the preference in hiring 
the men of his own estate, but none is to have too many for his 
work ; no laborer is to leave his employment before the speci- 
fied time ; nor to receive more wages than he did in the twen- 
tieth year of the King and the common years before that, ete. 
The next year the same regulations were enacted by a statute 
insisting on the accustomed wages for work of various speci- 
fied kinds. In the year 1360, the penalties were rendered more 
severe as laborers and artificers were no longer to be merely 
fined but imprisoned without the option of bail, and those who 
broke their agreement and went into another county were to be 
outlawed, pursued, and branded with “ F” “ for their falsity ;” 
while towns, where runaways were harbored, were to be fined 
ten pounds. 

Great indeed, has been the change in sentiment concerning 
labor, in the gap of more than five centuries that separates 
us from these “labor laws” of Edward III. Atrocious, 
all would say, were such laws to be even dreamed of to- 
day. But there is not a harsh regulation above quoted, that is 
not sustantially paralleled in the coercive actions of the labor 
unions to-day. It is true that the authors of those laws aimed 
to keep wages low, while the labor managers of the present day, 
aim to keep wages high. It is true that King Edward legisla- 
ted in behalf of the capitalists, while the regulations of our 
labor unions are designed to wrest advantage from that class. 
It is true that the labor regulators of the fourteenth century 
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and the labor regulators of the nineteenth century have striven 
to reach opposite goals, but they both have sought to win suc- 
cess by coercing laboring men. There has been almost iden- 
tity of method to secure diversity of result. The victim of 
their efforts in either case is the same. He is the laboring man 
who desires, in his own way, to do for himself, the best he can. 
The labor masters of the fourteenth century complained be- 
cause men would not serve unless they got excessive wages, the 
labor masters of our day often complain because men will not 
refuse to work unless they get excessive wages; they decreed 
that every one “free or villian” must not refuse to work for 
“any one who offer the accustomed wages,” our labor barons 
decree that every one “free or union” must refuse to work for 
certain ones, though they may offer the accustomed wages ; 
they provided that each lord should not have “too many men 
for his work,” some of our unions seek the complement of that, 
by restricting the amount of work to be done in a given time; 
they decreed that a laborer should not take more wages than he 
received in a previous year though the employer might be wil- 
ling to pay it, ovr masters decree that the laborer shall not take 
less than he received in a previous year, though he may be will- 
ing to receive it; they punished by imprisonment, and fortu- 
nately our unions cannot do that, but in numerous cases the 
same spirit that led those ancient law makers to provide that 
harsh mode of coercion, has broken forth in violence and mur- 
derous assault; they provided that those who should break 
their agreement and go into another county, should be “ out- 
lawed, pursued and branded with ‘F’ for their falsity” while 
our modern coercionists provide that those who shall break . 
their agreement with the assembly or union and go into another 
city shall be “ black-listed,” pursued and branded with the odi- 
ous name of “scab” for their “falsity” ; they provided that 
towns where runaways were harbored should be fined ten 
pounds, while in our day, establishments which harbor the de- 
serter from the union, are “fined” by the infliction of the loss 
and expense of a strike. Strangely similar, one might say, are 
the means adopted by those whose avowed object was to keep 
labor down and the means employed by those whose declared 
purpose is to lift labor up. And yet there is nothing strange 
about it. Both sought to accomplish a general object by the in- 
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fringement of individual rights. In each instance, the individ- 
uals whose rights are chiefly invaded, belong to the same 
general class. Necessarily, therefore, the methods of each are 
essentially tyrannical and subtantially alike. Throughout the 
scheme of either, there runs the same principle of compelling 
the individual workingman to do that which he would not and 
to refrain from doing that which he would. The scheme of 
our labor unions might have been modeled after that of Ed- 
ward III., so closely do they resemble each other. While pro- 
fessing to be striving for a more than nineteenth century free- 
dom, they have reproduced the methods of medieval days. Em- 
erson truly observes that we can interpret the past only as we 
understand the present, and in the fatuous efforts of the labor 
reformers of the present day, we find an explanation of the 
folly of the legislators of five-hundred years ago. We may 
also see in the failure of the fourteenth century effort to keep 
the laborer down, the ultimate failure of those who would keep 
him down to-day, for while the ages are “explained by the 
hours” so the hours are “instructed by the ages.” 

This, then is the true nature of the “labor question.” The 
issue is not one between labor and capital, but is one between 
idleness and the labor on which it would subsist. The chief 
sufferings of workingmen and their families, to-day spring not 
from the action of capitalists but from the conduet of the man- 
agers of labor unions. Every friend of labor, every man who 
writes or speaks on the subject, should make this matter clear. 
These agitators, these organizers, should be placed on the 
defensive and forced to justify their ways to men. They 
should be driven to expose the weakness of their position by 
attempting to show its strength. They should be made to 
writhe under the lash of remorseless logic, until the falsity of 
their claims shall become so conspicuously apparent that noth- 
ing but the boldest effrontery would enable them longer to 
play the réle of labor champions. When this shall have been 
done, when real leaders shall come to the front and the efforts 
of labor unions shall be confined within legitimate limits, and 
individual rights shall be respected, we may be content to let 
capital and labor fight the battle out, while every aspiration of 
the laboring man for the bettering of his condition, must 
always command the unqualified sympathy of every honest 


heart. 
LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 
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Articte IIL—THE FEUDAL SYSTEM OF JAPAN COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF EUROPE. 


Tue feudal system of Japan, though animated by the same 
spirit, and having many features in common with the feudalism 
of Europe, exhibits at the same time many a peculiarity of its 
own, and so far differs from the European. It shall here be 
attempted to state briefly its origin and development, and to 
notice some of the salient points of difference between the two 
systems. 

1. Its origin. 

Japanese feudalism, in its ruder form, is as old as the country 
itself. When the first emperor, Jimmi, after subjugating all 
the tribes in western and central Japan, finally fixed his 
capital and ascended the throne, B.C. 660, he appointed his 
captains and some of his vanquished foes as rulers over provin- 
ces, and apportioned them lands to be held in return for mili- 
tary service. There is a certain similarity of circumstances in 
this case to the situation of William the Conqueror in England. 
The offices and fiefs were hereditary from the outset, and, in 
course of time, every profession and occupation seem to have 
assumed the form of hereditary monopoly. There were heredi- 
tary scholars, hereditary medicine men, hereditary painters and 
musicians. The building of houses, weaving and sewing, mak- 
ing earthen wares, lacquer works, wines, and what not, all these 
things became hereditary monopolies in so many different 
classes of people. 

But, feudalism in its modern and more complex form origin- 
ated with the establishment of the dual system of government 
in the twelfth century A. D. For about five hundred years 
previous to this, there had been a period of centralized mon- 
archy, modeled after the contemporary Chinese government. 
Under this form of government, there was a regular militia 
system all over the country, and a third part of all the able bod- 
ied males were kept as a standing army, which served either as 
the emperor’s body-guard, or as garrisons in the frontier prov- 
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inces. The system worked very well for some time after its 
establishment, and the orders of the central government were 
effective throughout the country. 

But as time went on, the emperor and his court nobles be- 
came more and more accustomed to the peaceful life of the 
capital, passing their lives in idleness and revelries or in pursuit 
of literature and music. Even the provincial rulers did not go 
in person to their respective provinces, preferring to stay in the 
capital and join in its idle life. All the government offices 
came to be hereditary, and were monopolized, once more, by a 
few families. The whole administrative system became full of 
corruption and intrigues and the central government began to 
lose its hold on the country. 

Meanwhile, there was rising a class of men, some of them 
being retired soldiers, and others large landed proprietors in 
the provinces, who kept their arms, weapons, and horses, and 
cultivated their military spirit. As the authority of the cen- 
tral government gradually declined, revolt followed revolt in the 
distant provinces and riots and disorders were frequent even in 
the nearer provinces. But the hereditary officers, enervated by 
their life of idleness and pleasure, were utterly unable to sup- 
press them. They could not keep discipline, even among their 
own soldiers. So, they had to entrust this hard and perilous 
work into some other competent hands. 

It was in this state of affairs that there arose two military 
families of special renown, which took up this hazardous task 
of restoring peace and order to the country. These families 
are known as Taira and Minamoto in Japanese history. Now, 
as a noticeable result of this separation between the civil and 
military officers, there naturally grew up a peculiarly close 
relation between these military chieftains and their followers, 
and when, after a while, the chieftains began to grant the con- 
quered lands as rewards to their followers in their own names, 
without waiting for the orders of the jealous and dilatory court 
in the capital, the reappearance of the old feudal system is too 
plain to be mistaken. After a bitter rivalry of thirty years be- 
tween these two families, the Taira family was almost com- 
pletely exterminated, and with the appointment of Mimanoto 
Yoritomo to the office of “ Sei-i-Taishogiin, the generalissimo of 
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all Japan, the dual system of government, and with it the feu- 
dal system, was firmly established. 

2. Its development. 

The political history of Japan may be said to turn, as its 
pivotal point, on a continuous struggle for ascendency between 
the two systems of feudalism and centralized monarchy. We 
have seen how the feudalism of the first emperor, Jimmi, estab- 
lished as the best policy for controlling the territories he had 
then conquered, was succeeded by a completely centralized 
government. This was, in its turn, succeeded by the second 
manifestation of feudalism under the chieftainship of Minamoto, 
and especially under Yoriotmo. Yoriotmo seems to have been 
satisfied with the military and actual control of the country. 
So he kept all the civil offices of the old government nomin- 
ally extant, but he established another central government in 
his own city, called Kamakura, and in the provinces he placed 
military governors side by side with the civil governors. But — 
the natural tendency of such a system was to gradually supplant 
the civil authority (or at least to make it merely nominal) 
by the military, which possessed the real power, and so it 
happened ; for, at the end of the Hojo domination which 
followed Yoritomo’s death, the imperial court lost the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and the court nobles were despoiled and 
impoverished by the feudal nobles. All through this period, 
and especially toward its close, we see another attempt to assert 
the claims of the monarchical system and to restore the im- 
perial court to its former dignity. But, “so thoroughly had 
feudalism become the national polity,” well remarks Dr. Griffis, 
“that in the temporary Mikadoate, 1534-1536, the emperor Go 
Daigo rewarded those who had restored him by grants of land 
for them to rule in their own names as his vassals.” 

Then followed what is called the Ashikaga period, during 
which another important step was taken in the progress of 
feudalism. During the so-called Kamakura period (which 
takes in Yoritomo and Hojo together), the whole country had 
been theoretically governed by the joint governorship of the 
civil and military rulers, and the land had still been regarded 
as the property of the emperor. But now the land came to 
be considered as belonging to the Shogun or the military chief, 
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and the civil governors appointed by the imperial government 
were entirely dispensed with. Thus a sort of mixed system 
of monarchy and feudalism was changed into pure feudalism. 
Another noteworthy fact during this period is the exceedingly 
disordered condition of the country. The feudal nobles had 
become so powerful and the central government so powerless 
that the country was reduced to a state of perpetual feuds 
between the different families, and battles were fought not 
only in the provinces but even within the walls of the capital. 
War was regarded almost as a pastime. Three great men, 
however, appeared in this chaotic state of the country, and 
rescued it from the ravages and miseries of this warlike period, 
the “ Dark Age” of Japan. Nobinaga commenced the work, 
Hideyoshi carried it on, and Ieyasii completed this arduous 
task of suppressing the turbulent nobles and consolidating the 
whole country once more. But, all this while, feudalism had 
been crystallizing into a fixed institution, and under Ieyasti and 
his two successors the system was completely organized into 
that orderly and compact form of feudalism which secured 
peace and prosperity for more than two hundred and fifty 
years (1611-1871). 

In 1868 the last Tokugawa* Sliogun resigned his Shogunate 
into the hands of the emperor, and a few years later all the 
feudal nobles restored their hereditary dominions with all the 
accompanying seigneurial rights to the only proper sovereign 
of the country, and thus the whole system was swept away 
without much struggle, giving place to its old antagonist, the 
purely monarchical system of government. The reader may 
have already noticed how, under these two heads, the general 
course of events took a similar direction to that in Europe, while 
in their particular manifestations they exhibited some striking 
differences. Taking Japanese feudalism in its most developed 
form, I shall now endeavor to point out some of the prominent 
differences. 

3. The principal differences. 

So far as the fundamental principle of granting fiefs and 
protection on the part of the suzerain, on condition of receiving 
in return from his vassals homage, and fealty, and military ser- 


* The dynasty founded by Ieyasu. 
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vice in time of war, and personal attendance at his court in 
time of peace, there was no difference between the two sys: 
tems. But one striking peculiarity of Japanese feudalism was 
the existence of dualism. In Europe the king or emperor was 
the great suzerain. But in Japan the military chief or the 
Shogun filled that position, while the emperor stood above all 
as the theoretical sovereign and the spiritual head of the realm, 
the fountain of all honor and dignity. Even the Shogun 
himself had to receive his official title and rank from the 
emperor. Another important difference was the condition of 
the servile classes. To be sure, the great majority of people 
were in servile condition, and had to support this grand 
hierarchy of unproductive classes. But they were treated 
with greater sympathy and care than they were in Europe— 
especially the farming classes. The latter were regarded as, 
and often expressly called, the root or basis of the country. 
There were no slaves, in the ordinary sense of the word, that 
is, those who could be bought and sold. 

4. The Shogun’s relations to the emperor and to the feudal 
nobles. 

The emperor as the direct descendant of his divine ancestors 
and as the theoretical sovereign uf the country has been always 
regarded as himself divine, and treated with great reverence 
and honor. Through the long history of 2,550 years since the 
accession of the first emperor, there can be found but one or 
two instances where a subject of the Japanese Empire even 
dared to aspire to the imperial throne. There was no Mayor 
of Palace in Japan who could or rather would supplant his 
master on the throne, however weak or silly he might have 
been. Whenever a new Shogun was to succeed his prede- 
cessor, he had to acknowledge his proper relation to the 
emperor and receive his official title and rank through the 
imperial embassy, specially sent to the Shogun’s castle with 
great pomp and ceremony. He had, also, to return a formal 
visit to the imperial court. While all this was true, however, 
the emperor was entirely deprived of all real power. He had 
no material resources of his own, and had to depend on the 
meagre annual allowance of 10,000 koku of rice, worth about 
$50,000 (a koku is a little more than 5 bushels). 
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To the emperor were attached what are usually called 
“ Kage” or court nobles, most of whom ranked even above 
the Shogun himself, so far as their honorary titles and illustri- 
ous pedigrees were concerned, but they were, also, all deprived 
of any real power in the actual management of affairs, receiv- 
ing small yearly allowances from the Shogun, hardly enough, 
in some cases, even to meet their necessities. There were, in 
all, 155 of these families. Moreover, the emperor and his 
court were entirely cut off from any direct communication with 
the feudal nobles by the wily provisions made in granting fiefs 
around the capital, and by the strict regulations imposed on 
the feudal nobles themselves in this matter. 

Ieyasu, and his successor Hidetada, treated the great military 
nobles as their equals. But, Iemitsu, the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, told them plainly that he would no longer treat them 
in the same manner, and that henceforward they should all be 
treated as his own vassals. Again, the distribution of fiefs was 
such that the whole presented a system of checks and balances, 
skillfully adapted to keep the greater nobles in subjection and 
to prevent any combination between the nobles. For this 
purpose the military nobles or the “ Buke,”’ who altogether 
numbered 255 in 1862, were divided into the four ranks of 
Sanke, Kokushu, Tozama, and Fudai. Retaining 9,000,000 
out of the total revenue of nearly 30,000,000 koku of rice as 
the revenue of the Tokugawas, the rest was distributed among 
these four ranks of nobles in various amounts ranging from 
1,027,000 to 10,000 koku. The Sanke, which were the three 
families sprung from the three younger sons of Ieyasu, pos- 
sessed some of the richest fiefs and most important provinces 
in the country. The Kokushu, most of whom were descended 
from the governors under Yoritomo, and quite powerful, were 
as a rule scattered all over the outlying provinces, and were 
hedged in by their rival families or by some of the Fudai 
nobles who were the hereditary vassals of the Tokugawas. 
Similarly, the less powerful nobles were so located as to be 
utterly unable to combine with any other nobles without the 
knowledge of the Tokugawa authorities, for their territories 
were either adjoined to or interspersed with the immediate 
territories of the Shogun or those of his hereditary vassals. 
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Another important policy that was introduced by Iemitsu was 
that of obliging every feudal noble to keep his residence in 
Yeddo, the seat of the Shognnate, and return to his terri- 
tories only every other year, leaving his wives and children 
as a sort of hostage behind him. Thus the feudal nobles 
were kept in complete subjection almost to the close of this 
period. Were there anything like it in Europe, it was, per- 
haps, the system of William the Conqueror. The central 
power in Japanese feudalism seems to have been far more 
powerful than that in Europe. 

Turning now to the feudal nobles themselves, every noble 
was a sovereign in his own territory. His power was almost 
supreme here. He could dispose of his lands as he wished, 
had right over the lives and limbs of his people, could levy 
taxes and administer justice. He does not seem to have been 
burdened by any fixed system of aids as the European nobles ; 
but, besides rendering military service in time of war and 
personal attendance at the court on ceremonial occasions, he 
seems to have been obliged to aid the Shogun in his public 
works. In consequence of the prevalent custom of succession 
by adoption, the question of succession seems to have been 
settled without much difficulty. But in case of any great mis- 
government, he was, at any time, liable to forfeit his fief. 
His relation to his inferiors was almost an exact copy of that 
between the Shogun and himself. This brings us to 

5. Subinfeudation and Samurai. 

Subinfeudation was just as common in Japan as in Europe. 
But, generally speaking, it was carried only two steps down- 
ward; that is to say, one of the big nobles or “ Daimios” would 
hold his fief of the Shogun and from this he would make grants 
of smaller fiefs to his dependents, thus making vassals of his 
own, and then in the next place, some of these vassals who 
received comparatively large fiefs would subdivide them and 
grant some portions of these to their own vassals. Now these 
subvassals, including the direct vassals of the Shogun receiving 
fiefs less than 10,000 koku, were coliectively called “ Samurai.” 
Their relation to their respective lords was very similar 
to that of the latter to the Shogun, or rather it was much 
closer. Their motto was to serve their lord in peace and war 
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and to be always ready to sacrifice their lives for his sake. 
They were the flower of the feudal army. Among other privi- 
leges, they had that of wearing two swords, and, on having 
good reason, of killing any of their inferiors with impunity. 
Receiving rich fiefs or ample allowances, most of these men 
who numbered about 2,000,000 at the close of this period, spent 
. their lives in idleness and ease, when there was no war. Their 
only occupation was military exercise, more or less literary eul- 
ture, and occasional service at the lord’s mansion. They 
despised earning money as mean and degrading. But there 
were always some among them, who paid special attention to 
military exercises or to literary culture and won renown for 
their accomplishments. In course of time, they developed a 
peculiar race of soldiers, intellectual, sturdy, and with a strong 
sense of honor. They have become the intellect and will of 
the nation, if I may use such an expression, the patriots and 
prop of the country. It was they who originated and carried 
out the great scheme for the recent renovation of Japan. It 
is they who are holding its reins now. Their chivalrous spirit 
did not manifest itself in special regard for women as in 
Europe. But they introduced a peculiarly Japanese and some- 
what barbarous custom of “hara kiri” as a result of their 
strong sense of honor. The hari kiri was a mode of commit- 
ing suicide by evtting open one’s belly. It “ was,” to quote Dr. 
Rein’s words, “considered the best means of restoring injured 
honor, if revenge was impossible, or of avoiding inevitable 
punishment for malversation in office, or beheading by the 
enemy in a lost battle. Under any circumstance, the seppuku 
(or hara kiri) cleansed from every stain, and insured an honora- 
ble interment and respected memory.” 

6. The servile classes. 

The servile classes were divided roughly into three, viz: far- 
mers, artizans, and merchants. Below them and unworthy to 
be classed in society were “etas” and “hinins.” To be a little 
more particular, they would stand thus: (1) the general term, 
farmer or “hiyakusho,” included landed proprietors without 
title and ordinary farmers; (2) the artizan or “shokunin” 
included carpenters, smiths, masons, coopers, tailors, ete.; (3) 
the merchant or “akindo” included wholesale and retail mer- 
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chants, brokers, and peddlers; while tanners, skinners, actors, 
jugglers, acrobats, story-tellers, prostitutes, etc., were grouped 
together under the general designation of “eta-hinin.” Doubt- 
less, the lot of these peasants was hard to bear, especially on 
small manors where oppression was sometimes so severe as to 
force them to insurrection. But generally their lot does not 
seem to have been so hard as in Europe. Though, in some 
sense, they were attached to the land, they could move about 
from place to place without much obstruction. They had 
right of property even in real estate, though not absolute in 
this latter case. The farmers had generally to pay half of the 
product of the land to their feudal lords and were allowed to 
keep the other half. In addition to this, they had to serve a 
certain number of days in making public roads and transport- 
ing government goods. The merchants and other classes had 
to pay certain fees and some of the rich ones were subject to 
forced loans. But they did not feel their burden so heavily 
as the farmers. 

7. Religion, learning, and arts. 

The two religions, Shintoism and Buddhism, held quite an 
important place in this system, but the power of the priesthood 
can not at all be compared to that of the Mediaeval Church in 
Europe. They were entirely subservient tools in the hands of 
the government. Although they were richly endowed with 
lands and allowances, they did not hold them for military ser- 
vice as in Europe, but only for their priestly services. They 
were however regarded as of equal rank with the Samurai. 
Learning and fine arts received munificent patronage both 
from the Shogun and the feudal nobles, in consequence of 
which they made great progress during this period. The study 
of Chinese classics and especially of the politico-ethical system 
of Confucius and Mencius was greatly encouraged. The 
doctrine of “Gorin” or the five universa] duties and relation- 
ships of men to one another, viz: that between sovereign and 
subject, parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, and friends and friends, was regarded as the basis of 
political and social organization. The system has certainly 
produced marked effect on the national life and served the 
Tokugawa government remarkably well as its guide and support 
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for about two centuries. But evén the sagacious founders of 
this government were not far sighted enough to see in the 
future, that this very guide and prop of the system would one 
day prove to be one of the influences which would lead to its 
destruction. 

8. Cavses which led to its abolition. 

In a word, the chief cause of its abolition was the revival of 
the old monarchical principle. Many influences joined together 
to revive and strengthen this principle. The study of Confu- 
cianism I have already referred to. The revival of Shintoism 
and the study of historical writings also helped on the same 
movement. Meanwhile the system itself had been showing 
signs of decay, and the spirit of dissatisfaction was gaining 
force all over the country. 

Finally, the arrival of Commodore Perry and the question of 
foreign intercourse became the great occasion which hastened 
the final struggle between the two contending principles of 
feudalism and monarchy, to the complete triumph of the latter, 
and the restoration to real power of the only rightful sovereign 
of the country. It is needless to say how similar was the 
principal cause, and yet how different were the . particular 
influences, that led to the abolition of feudalism in Europe and 


Japan. 
M. ICHIHARA. 
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Artictse IV.—CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WITHIN THE 
UNION--NOT “FREE TRADE” AND FALSE PRE- 


TENCES. 


THERE are some people who consider Mr. Blaine’s plan of 
reciprocity to be the singularly ingenious device of a very 
adroit and sagacious political manager who catching the drift 
of the public sentiment towards “ Free Trade” particularly in 
raw materials is seeking furtively to abandon “ Protection ” 
without losing the votes of the Protectionists. 

But “ Protection ” as known to our policy rests not upon the 
shifting, temporary, evanescent interests of political managers 
however gifted and astute but upon the most solid foundation. 
It has most excellent reasons for its existence and it will not be 
soon or lightly abandoned in its essential principles. Those 
principles are far more likely to be extended, to be more widely 
and beneficently applied in the future than they have been in 
the past. ° 

However majorities may wax or wane, Protection is no 
fetich to be ignorantly worshiped; no dogma to be main- 
tained because the teachers have so taught; no Aladdin’s 
lamp to turn into gold whatever it shines upon; no amulet 
against all economic evil; no talisman for luck. It is not even 
in theory of universal application, a ready made device—a _pat- 
ented Yankee notion—to be adopted by all nations and races, 
under all conditions, and in every stage of their development. 

The wonderful progress of our people in their quest for 
equity in contracts, in their advancement towards abundance 
for all, towards the broadening of opportunity for working- 
men, towards the increasing of their wages and the awakening 
of their intelligence and their aspirations, is due certainly in 
part to a Protective Tariff. But if labor is here receiving a 
continually increasing portion of a continually increasing 
product of things desirable—if it has every reason for hope 
and cheer and no reason for despondency and despair—that 
result is due in part to other influences than those of the 
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Tariff. He therefore is not a wise or judicious advocate of 
protective laws who rests his cause solely upon the admitted 
fact that our country to-day is better off than yesterday, and 
that our economic conditions are better than those of our 
grandfathers. 

Indeed it ought to be frankly admitted that our protective 
laws are a very imperfect device, that they are not always 
arranged with absolute equity, that they are in parts some- 
times adopted under pressure from clamorous and interested 
parties for their own special purposes and their private gain ; 
that from time to time they need to be rearranged and modi- 
fied to meet the inevitable changes in business, and in the 
development of economic conditions; and that these changes 
are not always made with an eye single to promoting the 
interest of the whole people, particularly of the silent and for- 
gotten many, who do not personally or by paid attorneys throng 
the lobbies of the Capitol or haunt the committee rooms of 
Congress. 

They consequently always have been and they always and 
inevitably must be, in matters of detail, under discussion— 
the subject of jealousy, of complaint, of adverse criticism, and 
of heated controversy. 

Then they are always subject to the hearty, wholesale, des- 
perate onslaughts of those whose interests are intentionally 
and seriously interfered with. Lottery gamblers must always 
be expected to oppose and vehemently object to laws against 
lotteries, and liquor dealers will detest all laws which interfere 
with their favorite traffic. So importers and agents for foreign 
goods, the editors and orators who are interested as their advo- 
cates, cannot be expected to allow without a vehement protest 
the business they promote to be burdened, and their trade to 
be restricted and controlled. Such parties will always insist 
that that Government is best which governs them least. 

The need of Protective Laws grows out of the abuses of 
pecuniary power controlled by selfishness that tend to depress 
sharply and destroy other persons or nations weaker in posi- 
tion, in numbers, or personal endowments. Wherever Free 
Trade, driven from its logical stronghold in slavery, still con- 
tinues to exist, it seeks to gain its cherished ends by subtility 
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and craft, to bind its victims by fetters which they do not see. 
The latter instinctively band themselves together to resist by 
union, that power and craft which as individuals they would 
be altogether unequal to oppose. It is the same impulse in 
which originate the trades unions of workingmen, and “ the 
holy alliance” of kings against a single Napoleon. 

Trade has many sides. Under the spur of competition and 
selfishness driven by powerful individuals or combinations with 
the demand that contracts once entered into must be enforced 
as they are made, trade may become something very different 
from a beneficent exchange cf equivalents, in which the imme- 
diate parties to it are alone interested, and with which it is an 
impertinence for third parties to interfere. Others often have 
such an immense interest in bargains to which they are not 
the immediate parties as to justify them in trying to modify or 
defeat such bargains. 

The whole relation of third parties to contracts to which 
they are not the immediate parties is often wholly overlooked. 
A contract which at the time it is made is fair, reasonable, and 
profitable for both parties to it, may, by third parties, be made 
quite a different thing—unfair, outrageous, essential robbery, 
when it comes to be enforced. Third parties may bring this 
about arbitrarily by changing the conditions of contracts. This 
is particularly true of contracts in which a strict time limit is 
an essential condition. Forfeitures and conditional liabilities 
in contracts to pay money under strict stock exchange rules as 
to time; contracts, under the implied conditions of savings 
bank loans, are substantially altogether in the hands of such 
third parties as can control even for a short time the amount of 
money in circulation. This is the root of such “ operations ” 
as those of “ Black Friday.” Third parties, like those in con- 
trol of the policy of a government, who may make great per- 
manent changes in the amount of money in circulation, can 
destroy the equity of contracts to an extent truly surprising. 
Of all forms of injustice and essential robbery, none equals 
this in the iniquity, in the appalling extent and variety of it, 
or in the subtility of the means by which it is done. It 
reaches everywhere. It may radically affect both parties to 
every time contract and every debt, and yet few seem to see it. 

VOL, XVIII. 38 
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In comparison with this, the depredations of highwaymen and 
embezzlers are trifles indeed ; the inhibition of the Constitu- 
tion upon the States, from making laws that affect the validity 
of contracts, is an absurd restriction ; it is absolutely comic, 
while this remains uncontrolled. It is care at the spigot and 
waste at the bung, carried to an extreme! This abuse, the 
legislation against silver legal tender money set in motion on 
a prodigious scale. 

On the other hand, the immediate parties to bargains may 
affect third parties in such forms and to such an extent as to 
justify those third parties in protecting themselves by law and 
public policy from the evils pressed upon them by bargains to 
which they are not immediate parties. 

Two sailing ships in mid ocean meet; the owner of one 
proposes to sell to the owner of the other his only chronometer, 
compass, sextant, and sails, on terms mutually satisfactory. 
What might his passengers or his crew think of such a trade? 
It is no impertinence in them if they try to modify or prevent 
the trade. 

A few rich men gather up a great part of the money in 
actual daily use in the community, and send it out of the 
country in payment for wines and silks for their personal con- 
sumption, on terms mutually satisfactory to the parties to such 
bargains; they may almost subject that community to the 
inconveniences of primitive barter. They may reduce prices 
of commodities and services by contracting the volume of 
money in actual circulation, so as to make a debtor or a party 
to a time contract give in payment twice or ten times the 
amount of labor that he virtually promised when his bargain 
was made. So under the influence of modern machinery, and 
of production and distribution by vast combinations of capital 
and the co-working of powerful individuals, the muscular force 
of a single individual becomes insignificant in the war of 
competition. That insignificance becomes more marked and 
intense when ignorance and the habits of subordination formed 
under a social state, where natural power is reinforced by law 
and hereditary public opinion, and competition of helpless 
weakness, with weakness still more helpless, reduces vast multi- 
tudes to utter, abject dependence, in which bargains for service 
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have no element of equity, and selfishness and power have no 
reasonable consideration for the condition of such multitudes. 
It does not avail that such a condition of affairs ultimately 
reacts upon power and selfishness so intrenched. It persists 
like the slaveholders, it moves marvelously slow towards a 
better state, like the leading industrial forces of old, fixed, 
aristocratic, and despotic civilizations. It generates castes in 
India and China, and reduces multitudes of Italians, Hunga- 
rians, Irishmen, and even Englishmen to a helplessness almost 
as deplorable as that of India or China. 

By a combination of favoring conditions on this continent 
we have a government, a social and industrial staie, dedicated 
to views of human nature and of common interests, higher, 
broader, more generous, wise, and just. But all these are 
attacked and imperiled here by the same forces that have so 
triumphantly attacked them elsewhere. In resistance, we 
have planted our free schools, free churches, a free press and 
platform, a free ballot and a fair count, and the principle of 
submission to the lawfully ascertained will of the majority. 
We buttress them with constitutions and laws prohibiting 
slavery, somewhat repressing the strong in their relation to the 
weak and dependent. 

We also control and modify competition in foreign trade by 
tariffs; in domestic trade by legislation directed against abuses 
—legislation like that on usury, on rates of railroad freights 
and fares, and by all the considerations which influence the 
judgments of courts of equity. We might judiciously extend 
this list to a more rational scheme of direct taxation than at 
present prevails. 

We approach with anxious solicitude the consideration of 
our relations to the victims abroad of injustice of power and 
selfishness and blind greed; we have flatly forbidden the 
further immigration of the Chinese; we ponder the problem 
whether we ought not to restrict the immigration of other 
classes of dangerous immigrants. We are fully aware that any 
ship can be overloaded and sunk. with a cargo infinitely pre- 
cious. We are not unmindful that the modern means of 
trans-shipment are so great that there is a possibility that such 
immense numbers of wholly ignorant, helpless, and dependent 
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persons may arrive among us as to gravely imperil the position 
and the wages of workingmen here, and of our free institutions, 
which we all know can be maintained only by keeping up a 
certain high average of intelligence and public virtue. Still 
we have long been declaring that this country was the asylum 
for the oppressed of all lands and we shall continue to weleome 
them, to the very verge of safety and the welfare of those 
already here. We cannot reasonably be expected to go farther 
than this. 

Our need of protective laws then grows out of our public 
policy under the competitive system of production and distri- 
bution of things desirable. The public opinion of our people 
has as yet reached no higher practical level than this of compe- 
tition. Itsmeans is cheapness. It is adapted toa selfish age and 
to selfish people who as yet prefer to work primarily for them- 
selves, for their own personal advantage, and only secondarily 
for the public good rather than the reverse. It depends upon 
the character and condition of the people. If they were naked, 
hopeless, helpless savages or slaves to whom a few beads and 
bits of looking glass and hoop-iron might seem more valuable 
than ivory or gums or palm oil, protective laws could bring 
them no help. If in the combination of their development 
and capability and their advantages for the production and 
distribution of all the things desirable which the climate and 
soil and other surroundings enable them to produce with some 
facility they already equalled or surpassed their competitors 
abroad, they would not then need protective laws to such an 
extent as they otherwise would. 

If machinery and powerful combinations abroad reduce the 
muscular power of a man to insignificance in the production 
and distribution of goods, and that muscular power must other- 
wise be largely wasted in idleness, it may be better for such 
people to get an opportunity to turn idle days into productive 
work, and so into things desirable, even though they pay a 
higher price i work under such conditions than those would 
pay who already have in hand the means of payment. 

So the whole philosophy of “ Protection” rests primarily upon 
the interests of producers. It virtually says, let there be abun- 
dance produced, and little wasted in the profits of middlemen 
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and transportation; and trust home competition for cheapness 
ultimately, largely, and permanently. Free trade in the mouth 
of Cobden said, “take care of your consumers, your producers 
will take care of themselves.” In effect, “get to cheapness 
immediately, even though you sacrifice men ;” “ press machin- 
ery, capital, man, to every possible extreme to take and hold 
and dominate all markets. “Free Trade” then is for traders ; 
“ Protection ” fer producers and workers. 

A duty placed upon goods imported into this country tends 
to help producers and workers here, (1) by inducing persons 
producing goods elsewhere to come and produce them here, 
to employ persons who would otherwise find employment with 
difficulty, and make two employers seek for one workman and 
bid up wages to get him, rather than leave two workmen to 
seek one job, and so bid down wages against each other to get 
employment. 

2. It tends to further develop, through this rise of wages 
and prices, general intelligence, inventiveness in people who 
already invent with some facility, and so in a large way and in 
an endless variety it tends to substitute the powers of nature 
for the powers of man in production and distribution, and so 
reaches ultimate cheapness through temporary and evanescent 
dearness. It seeks cheapness of things by ennobling and 
developing men. 

3. It tends to keep money the very tool of trade—what has 
been aptly called the instrument of human association—7n the 
country for other uses, so that even its temporary absence may 
not illegitimately and unjustly increase the burden of time 
contracts and debts, and so break down, by temporary stress, 
manufacturing and other establishments, and so again illegiti- 
mately reduce wages and prices. 

4. It tends to prevent merchants and manufacturers abroad 
by a mere trick of trade from breaking down our establish- 
ments, by the advantages of that cheapness which they gain 
by the quantity of goods made and sold. For in goods made 
by automatic machinery guantity made and sold is the domi- 
nating factor in cheapness—a cheapness held by their long 
established course of trade in all markets at home and abroad ; 
by the cheapness of their capital; by the help their govern- 
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ments incidentally render them by assisting in carrying goods to 
their markets abroad; by continually, through conquest and 
discovery, increasing the extent and range of their trade; by 
investing them with secondary advantages incidental to their 
primary trade, as by making in some countries a market for 
gold exchange through making gold the sole legal tender in the 
payment of debts due in those countries and compelling the 
deposits of gold in their banks by customers wherever their 
goods are sold, to be drawn against in payment for their goods 
—deposits drawing no interest but which always leave large 
balances to be loaned cheap meantime to manufacturers and 
merchants as capital in producing those very goods sold abroad 
—deposits which enable those banks to declare large annual 
dividends on their share of capital, and those manufacturers 
and merchants to bind to themselves more firmly this primary 
trade in which these incidental secondary advantages inhere. 
To countervail all these advantages enjoyed by some of our 
competitors, a tariff for Protection is and long will be essential 
to this country, not only to help those “infant industries” so 
frequently held up to ridicule—industries “infant” in the 
same sense that a single man is an “infant” when he is fighting 
against a mob with his face to the wind and sun—but to enable 
us to gain, in all the conditions of production and distribution, 
an equality with or a superiority over the conditions elsewhere 
enjoyed—so that we can here, in each new branch of business 
as it arises, ultimately make goods cheap and keep wages high, 
and become economically as well as politically independent and 
able on equal terms to secure legitimate and true reciprocity in 
trade. Protection, then, does not exclude but does include such 
regulations of trade as are truly reciprocal; trade not in too 
flagrantly unequal conditions; trade not too outrageously detri- 
mental to parties.not immediately concerned init. It represses 
and controls such trade as is reciprocal only in name and 
appearance. It makes the first great condition of trade to be 
equality as against inequality—peace, absolute and abiding 
peace as against war, and the preparations and threats of war. 
Why not then at once extend to Canada full reciprocity in 
the sense of free trade? This subject has just here and now 
gained fresh interest by the discourse of Mr. Erastus Winans, 
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which followed an Article published in the July number of 
the New Ene.anper and YarE Review for 1890; and by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s book and the discussions which grew out of 
the late parliamentary election in Canada. 

We are ready, and Canadians well know it, to grant them 
trade at any time on terms honorable and just, on terms of 
absolute equality and reciprocity, the same that New York 
enjoys with Massachusetts, the same that the late confederate 
States now enjoy with the States never in rebellion. But this 
it does not suit the ruling class, the dominating force in Canadian 
politics, to seek or accept. They seem to desire equality and 
something more ; they want such a reciprocity as is an exchange 
of the markets of sixty-five millions for the markets of five 
millions; they desire equality of trade privileges with the 
United States and to remain a dependency of Great Britain, 
and to make Canada the cause and the theatre of ever recur- 
ring trade disputes and wars and threatenings of war between 
these two nations. They desire to be able to throw the British 
government in our faces in all controversies of Canadian origin, 
whether of boundaries, or fisheries, or sealeries, or transporta- 
tion, or the inhibition of Chinese immigration, or of general 
trade. They seem to expect, and desire to keep open, oppor- 
tunities for war on our Vorthern boundaries such as the people 
of the United States forever closed on our Southern border 
in the bloodiest war of modern times. To end at once all 
possibility of future wars with the South was the strongest 
impulse that roused and sustained the people of the North in 
that immense struggle. Do Canadians suppose that the people 
of the United States forget the facts of history and the situa- 
tion of to-day? Do they suppose that the existence of these 
British provinces along our Northern border gave Great 
Britain no appreciable advantages in the two wars, and the ten 
disputes reaching almost to wars which have marked our inter- 
course with that country in a little more than a hundred years ? 
They choose to cling to the advantages they fancy they can 
reap by inducing the British government to build and subsi- 
dize transcontinental railroads to be operated in competition 
with ours for the trade of China, Japan, India, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific; to keep open a per- 
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petual fountain of pensions, factitious honors, and all the glories 
of that order of civilization of which natural inequality but- 
tressed by unequal law is the center and boast. 

These are some of the strands of that “loyalty to the British 
Crown and Queen,” of which Mr. Winans speaks with such 
awful and ludicrous reverence as makes the average Yankee 
smile. “To that loyalty,” he says, “the Canadians will faith- 
fully and unhesitatingly cling for a hundred years,” though 
for want of our markets “their hens’ eggs rot on their hands 
and their fishes quite close up their navigable rivers ;” though 
their incomparable mines of nickel and copper and coal 
and iron and gold; their rich fields of wheat and barley and 
oats and apples and corn; and their richer forests of pine. and 
cedar and oak and chestnut and maple and beach and black 
walnut go unworked ; while young men and maidens, their old 
men and children, their immigrants and the strangers within 
their gates, simultaneously and perpetually run away over the 
border—away from all these incomparable sources of wealth 
because “they have no future at home!’ And because they 
can get a living more easily here among the barren rocks and 
flinty hills and unfishable streams of New England. 

We have no disposition to treat Mr. Winans’ plea with levity 
or to minimize his argument for a political and commercial 
Union of the United States and Canada. It is precisely because 
we so greatly appreciate the importance of that Union to both, 
that we point out the very grave mistake that the United 
States will make if it grants to Canada all the advantages of 
such a Union, without insisting upon a complete reciprocity. 
We recall most vividly the former one-sided and amazingly ill- 
starred and deplorable attempts at reciprocity; we appreciate 
distinctly how vulnerable are our lake shore and our sea coast 
cities to the hostile attacks of British ships of war. We appre- 
ciate how easily hostile armies can be raised, equipped, and 
launched across our long and undefended borders ; how strongly 
fortified are their harbors on both oceans; how easily in them 
ships of war can be fitted out ; how their cities inland and on 
the sea coast are heavy with earthworks and bristle with guns 
pointed South. 
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But seriously, what object lesson is taught in connection with 
Mr. Winans’ glowing statement of the marvelous resources of 
Canada—such an extensive country—“40 per cent. of the 
whole extent of the British Empire.” We are told that 
“ Oanada is the petted Dominion of Great Britain” on which 
she has lavished her richest treasures, and has even vied with 
nature itself in the amount and variety and persistence of the 
favors with which she has there followed up her fortunate 
children, for whom her capital has built railroads and canals 
and forts and arsenals, and created armies and navies, and 
given the prestige of power, and even furnished with what 
Mr. Brice seems to think the greatest favor of all—a set of 
governor-generals and titled “superior minds” for their guid- 
ance in the care and development of their marvelous resources. 

Canada is older in settlement than the United States, and 
has therefore had longer time to develop its greatness. Why, 
then, is this stunted growth? Why this arrested develop- 
ment? Why five millions only? Why these sources of wealth 
neglected? Why these young native runaways? Why do the 
“assisted” immigrants from the bosom of the mother country 
slip away over the borders to us in such numbers, as soon as 
they look about on ail these incomparable sources of wealth on 
that side and catch a glimpse of the barrenness on this side? 

Can Mr. Winans explain to his fellow Canadians the meaning 
of these patent and decisive facts? and not create in them a 
full conviction that the continued connection of Canada with 
Great Britain has been and now is on the whole a very great 
misfortune to them, and that its political and commercial union 
with the United States would be the greatest blessing that could 
possibly be conferred upon that Dominion. 

Indeed Mr. Winans plainly says, “such a union would 
increase the wealth of Canada not a hundred per cent. merely 
but a hundred fold. 

Is this, then, not an argument to be addressed to Canadians ? 
Is it one to be commended to us? Are we to be persuaded 
for the sake of a little temporary gain and trade to actively 
assist in building up this Dominion simply to place in the 
hands of a rival, jealous of our growing power, a means of 
permanently sapping our prosperity and of introducing on the 
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American continent the very burdens of militaryism that are 
plainly crushing the industrial development of the nations of 
Europe ? 

We have now few forts worthy of the name, either inland or 
on the coast, and till recently no war ships. We have an army 
of barely twenty-five thousand men, scarcely enough to patrol 
the Indian territories. The United States means peace in 
downright earnest. 

The whole argument for pouring out untold millions upon a 
navy and upon our coast defences has little foundation—the 
whole scheme no real justification or excuse, except the exist- 
ence of preparations for war in Canada as a dependency of 
the British Empire. 

The last census shows this country to be advancing by leaps 
and bounds along the path of material growth and industrial 
development. Compared with the foremost nations of Europe, 
it shows, as Mr. Gladstone points out in regard to England, 
that we are passing them all at a canter and not in a race. 

Chief among the conditions of our success is this exemption 
from the immense crushing burdens of militaryism, and of a 
Church, State-established and State-supported, such as afflict and 
paralyze the nations of Europe. No soldier, no State priest, 
bars our onward march. The strongest impulses from without 
that tend to-day to thrust these burdens upon us are of Cana- 
dian origin. All the questions that involve these burdens are 
primarily Canadian questions. They run back in an unbroken 
series to the far times in the history of Canada under French 
rule. They culminate from time to time, during a century and 
a half, in six successive wars, in which French-Canadians and 
Indians marked an enduring trail across the border by indis- 
criminate massacres, horrible captivities, winter-midnight burn- 
ings. After French rule ceased, our enemies, in the only two 
great foreign wars that have since then befallen this country, 
have found their greatest support, their most deadly means of 
attack, their surest refuge in defeat, in the existence of a great 
drill ground—a base of military supplies and recruits—on the 
soil of Canada, as a dependency of Great Britain, and in its 
capacious fortified and easily defended harbors. 
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Since the last of these great wars, six Canadian questions 
have arisen and been temporarily settled, that have almost pre- 
cipitated the United States into other wars. 

Four questions to-day vex our foreign relations. Every one 
is a Canadian question. 

1. The fisheries question in the East with its branches about 
rights to purchase bait, to Jand and transship fish, and to fish in 
enclosed seas, however large, having an outlet of no more than 
two marine leagues in width. 

2. The sealeries on the Aleutian Islands, particularly the 
Pribylov Islands of St. Paul and St. George and the destruc- 
tion of the great source of wealth in the fur-bearing seal pur- 
chased with Alaska. This question is distinct from, however 
it may be associated with, the question, whether Behrings sea 
is “open” or “closed,” under the claims of Russia, made and 
maintained from the earliest historic times and under the pur- 
chase of 1867. 

3. The Chinese immigration discouraged and forbidden by 
our policy and laws, encouraged and permitted by the policy 
and laws of British Columbia, and actively stimulated by the 
great pecuniary interests of foreign steamship lines, will proba- 
bly soon present questions of most decided interest. Either 
we must flatly abandon our policy of Chinese exclusion on 
account of the attitude of Canada, or establish a military cordon 
along the whole boundary lines between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, to prevent the Chinese from freely, lawfully landing 
in British Columbia and thence swarming over the borders 
north and south. 

This will be in effect a nullification of our laws, and a reversal 
of our policy, by a foreign State, or a placing upon us the 
burden of great and increasing military and naval establish- 
ments to maintain them. Of course, we shall assume these 
burdens if we must. 

4. The McKinley: tariff and questions of transportation, 
questions involving our trade on the Pacifie. 

It is easy to see that not alone smuggling over the border, 
but that a multitude of other questions are open and opening 
before us that will make necessary a vast increase of our military 
and naval armaments—all of Canadian origin. 
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They are, as we have said, precisely the same kind of ques- 
tions now existing on our northern border, that the crushing 
out of the rebellion foreclosed on our southern border. 

Alaska was purchased in 1867, and since then British Colum- 
bia has been a wedge dividing our country into two parts that 
will inevitably increase the danger of collisions, the occasions 
for disagreements and discontents, liable any moment to flanie 
into war. 

We desire now to permanently settle these Canadian ques- 
tions and to prevent the recurrence of similar questions in all 
coming time. A union under our Constitution on terms of 
absolute equality—a union which would be of immense advan- 
tage to the Dominion, of considerable advantage to the United 
States, would make war between them very little likely to 
oceur and would vastly promote all the great interests of both. 

The Canadians are, for the most part, intelligent, educated, 
and fully able to manage their own affairs and to govern them- 
selves without any Governor General being sent from over the 
sea to perpetually remind them how subordinate Canadian 
interests are to the interests of Great Britain. They are 
entirely fit to become States of our Union on a basis of entire 
equality with the rest and to enjoy every advantage of unre- 
stricted trade that any State has now with the others. They 
can hardly desire to have their country become a battle ground 
in any possible war between the United States and Great 
Britain. They would naturally prefer to send any question of 
dispute to the Supreme Court at Washington rather than to 
the rough arbitrament of war. They are accustomed like our- 
selves to representative government, to the principles of the 
common law, to freedom and toleration in matters of religion. 
For the most part they speak English and are devoted them- 
selves to the arts and pursuits of peace. They know, as we 
have said, that full and complete reciprocity is at all times 
within their reach on terms of equality within our Union— 
terms necessarily just as advantageous to them as we grant to 
each other. Do they desire, like Jefferson Davis, to be im the 
Union and out of the Union at the same time, and so have all 
the advantages of both situations? They decline, in fact, com- 
plete reciprocity such as this—all the advantages of unrestricted 
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trade with sixty-five millions of peaceful, enterprising, thriving 
people at their very doors, having for them the most convenient 
markets of the world, for the right to be the theatre of a possi- 
ble war between great nations whose military contests in the 
future may not be less bloody or deplorable than any of the 
past ; to appeal extraordinary law-suits to an English Court for 
final adjudication; to have certain persons enjoying the pen- 
sions and the perquisites of a British dependency.; to have 
their leading men decorated occasionally as Sir Knights and 
to be themselves the pawns on the chess board of European 
politics. 

On the other hand, can we expect to promote a true and 
lasting political union by finesse, false pretences, and indirec- 
tion? Can we expect to accomplish that object by removing 
all the chief motives that can actuate the only reluctant party 
to such a Union, by removing the chief disadvantages of their 
present condition, and the inevitable inconveniences of their 
present political connection with Great Britain? We shall 
not persuade Canadians to forego their sentimental British 
connection by giving up to them, while they continue it, a 
large part of all the solid pecuniary and business advantages 
which we can offer them within our indissoluble Union. 
Rather let all these persuasive and invincible arguments 
remain perpetually before their minds. Let them understand 
what are the great prizes which they can gain, if they abandon 
their present position, and seek one more natural, profitable, 
and secure. Let them continue to feel the inconveniences of 
the McKinley bill, and in deciding what shall be the future 
attitude of Canada to the United States, let them weigh those 
inconveniences against mere sentimentality. 

With the determination of this question on the part of our 
Canadian cousins, we have neither the right nor the disposition 
to interfere in the smallest degree. But if they find their situ- 
ation, under the new tariff, in any particular hard, uncomforta- 
ble, and unprofitable, it will doubtless be a small comfort to them 
to know that they have in their own hands the key of their 
deliverance from all the ills they feel or fancy it brings them. 
For their own advantage, as well as our own, we shall pursue 
our way in peace, if we can, and leave them unmolested to ful- 
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fill their destiny as they must. While we believe it will be far 
better for them, and for us, to find them governing themselveg 
if they choose to do so as republics; submitting to no foreign 
domination, but becoming simply voluntary members of the 
great American republic of self-governing States, they must 
remain the sole judges of the expediency and propriety and 
timeliness of securing the advantages of this Union, of this full 
reciprocity of trade. But if ever again, for any cause, war 
should arise between Great Britain and the United States, 
there would perhaps never be another in regard to any ques- 
tion of Canadian origin. Meantime our friends over the border 
will hardly expect us to go very far out of our way to build 
them up as rivals, and possible belligerents, since they do not yet 
wish to be equal members of an indissoluble compact of friend- 
ship and trade. They must probably submit for sometime to 
come to something akin to the McKinley bill, so long as they 
prefer to contemplate its provisions from without rather than 
within the Union. Notwithstanding the recent elections, it will 
probably continue essentially unchanged and be enforced as rig- 
orously as any tariff has ever been. It will carry out the spirit 
of protection to the interests of the American people in the way 
most directly calculated to promote their interests and their , 
welfare. It will tend to secure ultimate peace and the fullest 
reciprocity within the Union, to the Canadians and to our- 
selves. 

It will be, in our judgment, simply the acme of unwisdom 
for this country to take the first step leading in the direction 
of free trade with Canada, particularly upon the false pretense 
of wanting merely reciprocity in trade, but really in the hope of 
winning to a political union people who will then have gained 
a very large part of all we have to give. That first step is in 
removing or in mitigating, in the slightest degree, the reasons 
now resting upon the mind and affecting the pockets of our 
Canadian cousins, in favor of complete political and com- 
mercial union and reciprocity. We have had enough of 
one-sided reciprocity, more than enough of 4 hostile policy 
threatening us with the burdens of an increasing perpetual 
military system, the continued existence of a foreign power, 
separating us from our most northern territory, and frequently 
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springing upon us occasions for disquieting disputes and 
possible wars. 

Reciprocity of trade with the American republics, as pro- 
posed in the new tariff act, bears the same spirit as the body 
of the tariff act itself; is calculated to serve the same beneficent 
ends. It will probably become the foundation of a trade mutu- 
ally desirable, mutually advantageous, and will contribute espe- 
cially to the well-being of workingmen in the United States. 
The free exchange of tropical and subtropical goods for our 
manufactured and cereal goods, for the most part without any 
competition with the goods we make, will tend to open new 
markets for both these classes of goods, on terms of reciprocal 


benefit. 
JOSEPH SHELDON. 
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ArticLE V.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. 


Wuen I arrived at Tientsin, in northern China, a few years 
ago, it was already well into the cold month of November. 
Tientsin, or T‘ien Tsing, “ Heaven’s Ford,” is a city containing, 
according to various estimates, from half a million to nearly a 
million people, situated on the famous Peiho River. It is 
known as “the port of Peking,” the capital of China, which 
is eighty miles further inland, upon the Great Plain, and it is 
also the port of entry and distribution for a vast region in 
northern and northwestern China, with the immense popula- 
tion which this territory contains. Naturally, therefore, it is 
an exceedingly busy city, being the principal center in the 
north for foreign as well as native trade, and has, besides the 
large numbers of its native population, a foreign community of 
some two or three hundred members, including consuls, mer- 
chants, missionaries, bankers, and others. 

A visit to China reminds one, in many ways, of medieval 
and ancient times, and it seems like going back thousands of 
years in the history of the world to find almost every city sur- 
rounded by a wall, formidable with towered gates and para- 
pets. China is said to contain as many as twelve hundred of 
these walled cities. Tientsin is no exception to the general rule. 
The foreign community here, as in several of the ports in 
China, live outside the city walls, in what is called a “ foreign 
- concession.” This is a tract of land granted by the Chinese 
government to the “different” foreign nations and divided 
among them for purposes of consular and foreign residence and 
foreign trade. The “concession” at Tientsin is located some dis- 
tance from the city upon the river along whose banks stretches 
the Bund, as it is called, or long wharf. Here, except when the 
water in the river is too low, so that large vessels are obliged 
to discharge their cargoes at its mouth, or when navigation is 
closed by the ice during the winter season, come the large 
foreign coasting steamers from Shanghai and other ports of 
China and Japan, some touching also at Corean ports. These 
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steamers belong to foreign firms or to large Chinese or Japanese 
navigation and steamship companies. 

The foreign concession, with its broad, clean, level streets, 
pleasantly shaded by rows of trees, its large foreign residences 
with yards of ample size, adorned with plants and shrubbery, 
its fine business buildings, its street-lights and other foreign 
conveniences, presents a striking contrast to the narrow, 
crowded streets, the strait gateways, often blocked by jams 
of wheelbarrows and jinrikishas,* the low houses built close 
together, the noise, confusion, and indescribable smells and 
sights and sounds of the native city. 

At Tientsin are two English missions, the London and 
Wesleyan, and two American, the Methodist and that of the 
“ American Board.” Rev. Henry Blodget, D.D., now of Pek- 
ing, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1848, and afterwards 
tutor in the college, who went to China in 1854, was the pioneer 
of Protestant missionaries in North China. He arrived at 
Tientsin in 1860, soon after the treaties signed by China with 
four of the Great Powers, after the second war between Great 
Britain and China had opened Tientsin and the vast territory 
in the north and west, of which, from a military as well as 
commercial point of view, that city is the key. 

Tientsin is a place of especial interest to foreigners as well 
as to intelligent natives of China from the fact of its being, 
for the larger part of the time, the residence of Li Hung Chang,t 
who is Viceroy or Imperial Governor-General of the province, 
in which is also situated the great city of Peking, although 
that city, as the capital, has its own special government, under 
the direct cognizance of the Emperor. Li Hung Chang is well 
known abroad as the virtual Prime Minister of China, and 
may fairly be ranked with the great men of the age. Stand- 
ing over six feet in height, it is said of him that his would be 
a commanding presence at any court of Europe. Whatever 
his real wishes may be, as to China’s adoption of the new ideas 
and methods that come to her from the nations of the west, he 
is certainly intelligent enough to perceive that, though much 
may rightly be conceded to the wisdom of maintaining the 


* Little two wheeled carriages for a single passenger drawn by men. 
+ Pronounced Le Hoong Jang—a, as in far. 
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national institutions, tested as they have been by the experience 
of ages, yet her future prospects depend upon the patient study 
and wise application (not over-hasty, indeed, but yet courageous 
and progressive) of these new ideas and methods to the condi- 
tions now existing in Chinese society. And this not precisely 
as a matter of choice, perhaps, but us a course rendered to a 
greater or less degree inevitable by the resistless march of 
events in the present century, which has witnessed the bring- 
ing China almost by force out of that position of seclusion and 
isolation which she had occupied for thousands of years, and 
almost if not quite compelling her to leave her immemorial 
position of proud superiority among the nations surrounding 
her in the far East, and to become one of a family of equal and 
sovereign nations. This change has in fact been declared by 
one of her own statesmen, speaking of China’s now finding 
herself “face to face with the nations of the far west,” to be 
“a greater change than anything that has occurred since the 
Builder of the Great Wail abolished feudalism.” 

Doubtless it is not to any one man, however influential, that 
we are to ascribe the results which have already taken place in 
consequence of the impact of foreign life and thought upon 
China, but to the tide of modern life, with all its expansive and 
developing influences, and, may we not say to that Divine pur- 
pose which is, we believe, bringing out of the course of human 
affairs blessing for all nations of the earth. What has already 
happened is only the beginning and may perhaps be called the 
harbinger of change in that vast, firmly compacted fabric of 
society and institutions, strong with the strength of ages, estab- 
lished with a degree of stability if not unchangeableness almost 
incomprehensible te us of the changing and progressive West, 
who know little of the fixedness and perpetuity so characteristic 
of Oriental institutions. 

What is to be the outcome, in the course of generations and 
centuries, of this present impact of the West upon the East, 
and we may say, too, of the resultant influence of the East upon 
the West—for we can hardly suppose the one without the other 
—certainly forms one of the most fascinating and deeply 
interesting questions of our time, and one that extends to 
almost all the branches of human thought and inquiry. The 
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problem— what will be the final result of this action and reaction 
of influences so different, and on so grand a scale and covering 
so wide a range of thought and life, is too vast for all human 
wisdom ; especially when we remember that the Chinese, one 
of the greatest nations of the earth, have been in all history, 
mainly by peaceful methods, an assimilating and conquering 
race. 

But without now undertaking to do more than to suggest 
this question, we may observe that the Viceroy—with the pos- 
sible exception for a short time of Marquis Tséng, formerly 
Chinese Minister to Great Britain, whose recent death seems 
so great a loss to the liberal party in China—has long been by 
far the most prominent representative of progressive and 
modern ideas in the councils of the Chinese government. It 
may not be due to him that Catholic missions—counting their 
converts at the present time by hundreds of thousands; with 
their cathedrals and churches towering above the low native 
buildings, and their immense religious establishments,—are 
planted in so many important positions through the country, 
with large and valuable possessions in some of the most im- 
portant ports, as well as in the interior,—it may not be due 
to him that more than a thousand Protestant missionaries, men 
and women, who begin now to reckon churches by hundreds 
and converts by tens of thousands, are scattered through almost 
the entire length and breadth of the eighteen provinces of China 
Proper; yet it probably is due in no small degree to his 
ability and energy and the general friendly disposition which 
he has manifested towards foreigners, that the edicts of the Em- 
peror, giving protection in accordance with treaty stipula- 
tions to Catholic and Protestant missionaries and converts 
alike, have been so generally enforced throughout the empire. 
He may not look with favor—as it is said the Chinese govern- 
ment does not—upon the establishment of so many foreign 
communities at important points along the coast and up the 
great river of Central China, being not without fear, per- 
haps, though probably with very much more reason, of some 
of the things that we fear, when we look with apprehension 
upon the establishment and growth of “ Asiatic cities” upon 
our own Pacific coast ; but he is certainly not slow to appreciate 
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the order, cleanliness, thrift, energy, intelligence, enterprise, 
characteristic of these communities, with their practical capacity 
and their standards of business and public integrity, and the 
general type of civilization and character which they represent, 
whatever may be said of some of the moral influences which 
they exert upon the native population; nor has he been back- 
ward in availing himself of the counsel of foreign advisers able 
to put him in touch with the ideas and principles which govern 
the life of western nations. 

Though much undoubtedly has been done by others, and a 
great deal can hardly be ascribed to any one man, yet we can 
scarcely mistake in ascribing to the Viceroy no inconsiderable 
part in the introduction of the foreign ideas and methods which 
have already found favor. While China, with the vast mass of 
its society, high and low, to all observation as yet but little 
affected by the new or foreign influences, presents a striking 
contrast to the Island Empire at her gates, for example, whose 
people, especially of the higher and educated classes, seem to 
be already thoroughly leavened with western and Christian 
ideas, yet some things that have already been done in China 
may be taken as the first streaks of a dawn that in due time 
is to brighten and gladden all her sky. Within the last half 
century she has placed along her coasts a system of lighthouses, 
said to be the best in the world ;—secured a fleet of foreign 
built war vessels, some of them costing as much as a million of 
dollars each ;—established military and naval schools and arsenals, 
and equipped troops with foreign rifles ;—developed her foreign 
trade to a volume, according to the latest figures, of nearly two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, including imports and 
exports, and established a native company which owns a large 
fleet of steamers plying along the coast and up the waters of 
the Yang Tzu Kiang, the great river of Central China ;—ex- 
tended the telegraph through almost all of the eighteen prov- 
inces, so that in the Peking Gazette, or Court Record, well 
known as being the oldest newspaper in the world, such items 
as the summoning of an official by telegraph have quietly taken 
their place as a matter of course ;—built several short lines of 
railroad, the most important of which extends from Tientsin to 
the coast, a distance of some thirty or forty miles ;—under- 
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taken a number of mining enterprises with the aid of foreign 
machinery ;—opened schools for the study of English and other 
foreign languages and foreign science, though most of these, as 
yet, are connected with the various Christian missions ;—sent 
Ministers representing the Chinese government to various lead- 
ing capitals of the west, and, in the person of His August 
Majesty who sits upon the Dragon Throne, consented to 
receive the envoys of the various foreign powers, represented 
at Peking, as representatives of equal and sovereign nations, as 
an Imperial edict has recently declared is hereafter to be done 
at each Chinese New Year’s time, a thing which the Son 
of Heaven, who has hitherto regarded himself as heaven’s 
vicegerent on earth, has never dreamed of doing until the time 
of this present generation ; though even yet he is unwilling to 
receive them at the palace, the official representatives of his 
government declaring that ambassadors cannot be-admitted to 
his presence within those sacred precincts unless they give the 
kotow. Facts like these are surely not without significance as 
signs of progress and change even in slow-moving China. 

The relations between the Viceroy and the various representa- 
tives of the medical missions in Tientsin are of special interest. 
The history of the important medical services rendered to the 
Viceroy’s family and especially to the ladies of his household by 
Dr. Mackenzie and Mrs. Dr. King need not be described here. 
Dr. Mackenzie is an able physician, who was converted and led 
to enter upon an active Christian life in connection with meet- 
ings held by Mr. Moody, in England, and afterwards sent out 
to China by the London Missionary Society. Mrs. King, now 
of the London Mission, was formerly a Miss Howard, a lady 
physician sent out by the American Methodist Board. In con- 
sequence, doubtless, of the medical services of these two mis- 
sionaries, large gifts were made by the Viceroy to Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s hospital, and a medical school was established, under 
his charge, with especial reference to the introduction of 
medical practice according to foreign methods in the Chinese 
army and navy. Some or all of the members of this school 
came from the number of students who were sent over to 
America to pursue their studies, a few years since, by the 
Chinese government. Lady Li, the wife of the Viceroy, has 
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also, more recently, built a woman’s hospital, to be under 
the supervision of Mrs. King, and this too is situated very near 
the premises of the London Mission. It should however be stated 
that within a few years, after the lamented death of Dr. Moc- 
kenzie, an unfortunate misunderstanding arose between members 
of the London Mission and the representatives of the Viceroy, 
who claimed that the Viceroy had always regarded the hos- 
pital, so far as it had been subsidized by himself, as a Chinese 
official charity, instead of a gift to the London Mission. 
Finally, after an arbitration, the greater part of what the 
Viceroy had given was returned, and made by them the basis of 
a government hospital, one of their designs being, it was said, to 
make it the center of all military and naval medical work in 
the north; while the London Mission continued its own hos- 
pital and dispensary work independently. 

But doubtless by most persons newly arrived in China much 
of all this would be scarcely noticed. Indeed, at the time when 
I first saw Tientsin, some of the things which have been men- 
tioned, as for example, the building of the railroad from Tient- 
sin to the coast, had not yet an existence. Going from the west, 
also, to a country so entirely different as China from all western 
nations, one is at first not only unacquainted with many facts, 
but he has before him often a long and slow process of becoming 
acquainted with the most elementary conditions of the society 
in which he is placed. Such an acquaintance is almost indis- 
pensable for appreciating the real bearing and significance of 
such facts as he may acquire. Time is thus required for the 
development of an intelligent interest in the things which sur- 
round him, as a student has frequently to pass through a long 
process of drudgery before the subject with which he is occupied 
reveals to him anything of beauty or fascination, or even of 
interest. Ommne ignotum pro magnifico is not always true ; omne 
ignotum pro dull and uninteresting proves quite as often to be 
the case, particularly with regard to the first aspects of what is to 
people of the west a strange civilization anda foreign land. Yet 
as the strangeness passes away, and one finds himself living in 
more and more well established relations, possessed of a certain 
definite basis of knowledge, interest awakens and develops, and 
in the problem of the awakening, educating, and developing of 
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a great and worthy people, a living, throbbing, breathing, pul- 
sating, suffering, toiling nation of men and women, he may 
find an attractiveness comparable to the highest fascinations of 
art or science, literature or philosophy, or of endeavor and 
achievement in any of the lines of human action; nay, in that 
which is deepest, though in some respects simplest as well, the 
problem of the relations of the soul of man to God, the primal 
and fundamental undertaking of bringing to pass the regenera- 
tion of a race, the new birth of a nation, by the teaching of 
revealed truth, through the Divine operations of the Spirit 
from above, and the influence of Him who came from the 
bosom of the Father, having in himself all fullness of Divine 
grace and truth, to save our race. In this profoundest yet 
simplest of all possible undertakings, this single yet all-inclusive 
change, the bringing of a people from heathenism to the knowl- 
edge and love of God revealed in Jesus, one may find a fasci- 
nation and an absorbing interest equalling if not surpassing far 
that of any other subject which can occupy the human mind. 

But though some such ideals, perchance, may already have 
dawned upon the soul, first contact with Chinese life is likely 
to be anything but ideal or romantic. At Tientsin, foreign 
means of conveyance come to an end, and henceforward reliance 
must be had, for the most part, on native methods of travel. 
Under these circumstances, of course, a new-comer, ignorant of 
the language, as, indeed, of almost everything else in the 
strange surroundings in which he finds himself, must be depend- 
ent for nearly every direction and assistance upon the brotherly 
kindness and hospitality of those who entertain him. This is 
not without recompense, however ; for, little as the one newly 
arrived, coming out of the full tide of western life and travel, 
may realize it, his advent, to those who have long been isolated 
in a strange land and thus prevented from mingling with any 
but a very few of the same race and the same civilization with 
themselves, is an event, an incoming of new life. Even in a 
busy port like Tientsin, this is more or less the case; much 
more, then, at interior points far removed from the active life 
and travel which goes on along the coast. 

My host at Tientsin was Mr. Perkins, who is now stationed 
at Lin Ch‘ing, a city of considerable importance on the Grand 
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Canal, one or two hundred miles to the south. One day he 
gave me my first lesson in Chinese, by asking how I supposed 
Peking’, the name for the capital, Pékin—as we call it, follow- 
ing in a measure, probably, the prounciation found in the 
southern ports of China, where -foreigners first heard the lan- 
guage of the country,—was pronounced by the native Chinese 
in the capital itself. Replying that I did not know, he, much 
to my astonishment, said in deep, full tones, “ Pei *Ching'!” as 
it would be Romanized according to the standard system used 
for the Mandarin form of the spoken language, as heard in Pek- 
ing ; bey ‘jing’ expresses the sound much more nearly, however. 
The numbers indicate for the first syllable a deep rising inflec- 
tion of the voice, and for the second a somewhat prolonged upper 
even tone. But all this, of course, was quite as strange to one 
newly arrived on Chinese soil as it is now, presumably, to most 
of those who may read these lines. 

As already said, foreign communication came pretty much 
to an end at Tientsin, and the next question was, how to get 
up the river to Peking, which was my destination. How cold 
and dreary everything looked at Tientsin, those cheerless 
November days! I remember standing by the river one day, 
seeing the desolate flats stretching away from the water, and 
thinking, as large pieces of ice came floating down the current, 
that the prospect was not very cheerful of spending several 
days on a native boat, where no fire of much account could be 
had, and with no opportunity of getting warmed up at any 
native hotel or inn, though I have since found that this last 
was not quite strictly the case. Tientsin being somewhat below 
the 39th and Peking nearly on the 40th parallel of latitude, 
both cities have a temperate climate; but the heat in sum- 
mer, especially at Peking, where the thermometer occasionally 
reaches 110°, is intense. Winters are cold, rivers and canals 
freezing over sufficiently for the running on their surfaces of 
rude sledges drawn by men, which are the nearest approach to 
a western sleigh that I have seen in China; and plenty of ice 
is gathered and stored by the Chinese for use in summer. 
Inland and coast navigation for all North China is usually 
closed several months each winter. Falls of snow are light, 
however, and that which comes generally does not last for any 
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length of time. Though the temperature does not often go 
below zero, the cold in the region about Peking for some 
reason seems to have a peculiarly penetrating quality, so that it 
is felt more than the same degree of cold in most parts of 
America. 

However, bundled up with all the clothing I could con- 
veniently carry with me, and equipped by my kind friends at 
Tientsin—with six Chinese mattresses, which are something 
between a mattress and a heavy quilt, but a substantial reliance 
for a cold night, either under a sleeper or over him (that is to 
say, if there are enough of them), with these and various other 
comforts thoughtfully provided by my friends I started up the 
river. 

The conveyance was a house-boat, as it is called by foreign- 
ers; a boat thirty or forty feet long, with a mast, carrying 
a crew of three or four or five or more men and boys, who 
all seem, to ordinary observation, to sleep in one or two 
holes three or four feet square, under the deck, eat vegetables 
and grain, some unleavened wheat bread and a little meat, 
mostly the coarsest and simplest food, yet are apparently able 
to work cheerfully at their hard labor all day, and, at a pinch 
or for a little extra money, almost all night; at times, during 
the day or as it draws toward evening, lifting their voices in 
unison, or perhaps following a leader, in a rhythmic and not 
unmusical boating song. They propel the boat, which moves 
slowly along, in almost every possible way, save the use of 
steam, rowing, poling, raising the sail, when the wind is fair, 
or towing from the bank by a rope fastened high on the mast. 

Along the center of the boat, as the foreign name implies, is 
a kind of “house” containing two rooms. A passenger goes 
down into the room nearest the bow by two or three steps, and 
finds himself in a little place six or eight feet square, with 
movable boards along the upper part of the sides, which can be 
put up all around to give privacy, or removed more or less com- 
pletely for light and air and the outlook in front and around 
the boat. Back of this is another room boarded over, about on 
the level of the deck, giving ample sleeping accommodation 
for two persons, and, indeed, room for several more, in case 
of necessity; while beneath the boards can be stored freight 
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and baggage. In the first room there is space for a table and 
some chairs, and here one can read and write and eat, and 
altogether live quite comfortably, an important point when it 
is remembered that it takes from three to five days to go up 
and two or three days to come down the river, with all its 
turnings, though the distance by land to the place of disem- 
barking, twelve or fifteen miles east of Peking, is only about 
seventy miles. 

Slowly we made our way through the countless native junks, 
with masts thick as a forest, lying along the river and near the 
mouths of the various confluent streams which unite their 
waters at Tientsin. Turning apparently into a side stream, not 
far above the city, we anchored for the night. Awaking in 
the morning, there were sounds and signs of life enough from 
boats and houses around, but the boat did not seem to be mov- 
ing, and it soon became apparent that we were frozen up. I 
felt deathly sick, at first I did not realize why, but afterwards 
concluded that it was from the fumes of a pot of charcoal 
which my servant had placed in the rooms to make the atmos- 
phere a little warmer. However, I managed to get up and 
dress, and then the question was what was to be done. The 
boatman undertook to explain matters. The difficulty was 
obvious enough, but as he knew no English and I no Chinese, 
explanation did not conduce very much to a definite under- 
standing. He would shout and gesticulate for a time, and then 
go and sit down and consider what he should say next, and 
then repeat the former process. Finally he seemed to bethink 
himself of a word, from his acquaintance with foreigners at 
Tientsin, and, pointing to the ice around us, said something 
like “ Anglaise! Anglaise!” Thinking that he might possibly 
be wanting me to give him an English word, I said “ Ice ;” 
upon which he shouted “Ice! Ice! Ice!” 

Having reached a mutual understanding on this somewhat 
obvious point, the next step was to have my attention directed 
by the boatman and my servant to a cart which was standing 
on the bank ; and I here made my first practical acquaintance 
with the never-to-be-forgotten, by one who has ridden in it, 
native cart of North China. This is a two-wheeled springless 
vehicle, with wheels nearer together than are those of western 
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carriages, drawn usually by one or two mules. The mule is 
the common and respectable animal for use with a cart in all 
this region, horses being few and mostly of an inferior sort, 
and unable to endure well the rough work and coarse fare on 
which a mule thrives. One sees many fine, large, handsome 
mules and nice carts in Peking, but some of these mules, it is 
said, sell for hundreds of dollars; which would be almost the 
equivalent of thousands here, as values in China are ordinarily 
measured in comparison with foreign standards. Two mules, 
drawing a cart of rather larger size than those employed in 
cities, are commonly used for journeys of any length, in which 
case the second mule runs tandem, but a little to one side, pull- 
ing on the cart by two rather long ropes. 

The cart is strongly made, so as to be adapted for rough 
traveling, and is covered on the top and sides and back, usually 
with blue cloth, stretched over a strong, closely made wooden 
frame, presenting an appearance somewhat like that of the 
emigrant wagons with which we are familiar in the West, only 
that the space within, as, indeed, the whole affair, is much 
smaller. A curtain is dropped in front, and oil-cloth is 
stretched over the frame when it rains, the cover thus affording 
a quite complete protection from rain as well as from sun and 
dust. The shelter given by the cover is a strong point in favor 
of a Chinese cart, not only as giving protection from the rain, 
but also from the heat of the sun, which is intense, much of 
the year, even in North China, and from the dust, which 
abounds in the long, dry winter season, and is stirred along the 
great roads by passing carts. There are in addition great and 
terrible storms of dust coming from a distance, which are 
a feature of the climate in North China, borne on the wind 
from elevated plateaux and mountain heights in the interior, 
or even it is sometimes conjectured, from the great Mongolian 
desert of Gobi. The cart has no seat, save a board across the 
thills just in front of the frame which forms the cover, on the 
left of which sits the driver; but one packs in baggage and 
bedding and sits on the floor or reclines as best he can, with 
more or less comfort according to his skill in packing and the 
amount of bedding which he has at his disposal. 
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What the experiences of bumping over the rough roads of 
China in such a conveyance, even at the not very rapid rate of 
three or four or five miles an hour, may be, I leave my readers 
to imagine, adding only that the carter brought me to the mis- 
sion station in T‘ung Chou (Toong Jo), near Peking, late on 
Saturday evening, to receive a warm and hospitable welcome 


from foreign friends. 
EDWIN E. AIKEN. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tae Dominant Seventa: A Mosicat Story.—As a prelude 
to this book we have an extract from Schopenhauer. At the 
time of this philosopher, the theorists in musical matters allowed 
but one legitimate resolution to the dissonance of the dominant 
seventh. The author of this musical story seems to have the 
intention of carrying the pessimistic views of the philosopher 
into the sunny fields of musical art. In delineating the chief 
character of the story, representing the dominant seventh (or 
perhaps better represented by the dominant seventh), this interval 
enters, unprepared, with all the offensive abruptness, which such a 
faulty entrance unavoidably brings. The dominant seventh of 
this story is rather a dominant despot exercising with uncom- 
promising severity its assumed dictates, while in reality the dom- 
inant seventh of our musical system is nothing of the kind. 
More than any other interval it is of very gentle disposition, a 
guide with pointing fingers to numerous pathways out,of difficul- 
ties, a friend of very optimistic views leading to hilarity, joy, and 
contentment. 

However the story has many exquisite portraits and episodes 
of charming simplicity. The Cellist, Karl Blinder, is drawn in a 
capital manner. During the performance of Haydn’s Creation in 
New York last season, a celebrated baritone gave utterance to his 
exalted musical conception, in similar expression, as our friend 
Blinder: “Craze-ful Gonsord!” The description of stringed 
instruments is correct and gives evidence of acquaintance with 
the dearest of musical friends a composer has. But music is not 
that fickle art, which has new laws with every New Year. It is not 
dependent upon the ability to produce surprising effects, or over- 
come difficulties seemingly unsurmountable, as the musical story 
seems to present it. It is progress from the very cradle of cul- 
ture: from pre-historic through all the times of the cultured 
nations of old, the classic and mediaeval period up to our modern 
present time. The greatest of modern poets says: “Every 
thought you may think, has been thought before, yet ever new 
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and original may be the form of its utterance.” All the intricate 
harmonic combinations of Wagner have been used before him, 
but the purpose for which he used them is his own. 

The Erlking is faslely credited as composed for a bass instead 
of a tenor voice. 

Schubert’s music is likened to a running brook, and Brahm’s to 
the clatter of a saw-mill. At the same time Bilow’s remark— 
after the performance of one of Brahm’s symphonies, which failed 
to obtain the applause of the audience—is quoted : “ Evidently, 
says Biilow to his players, the audience does not understand the 
symphony. Let us play it over again!” The explanation of im- 
aginative and romantic music is like rambling in an unknown 
locality. The story ends with the betrothal of a lovely and amia- 
ble American beauty to an Italian fidler, who turns out to be a real 
Italian nobleman, which is better than so many similar betrothals, 
where the nobleman turns into a tonsorial artist. 

On the whole, the book is well written and will interest the 
general reader ; the professional musician will have to overlook 
defects similar to the few, pointed out, but he will unquestiona- 
bly be pleased with many sayings which refer to music as an art. 

GusTAVE. J. STOECKEL. 


German SocratisM In THE Unirep Srartes.*—The book 
whose title we place below gives an account of recent socialism 
in the United States. It narrates the history of the socialistic 
movements in this country for the last quarter century with con- 
scientious impartiality and completeness. The author has drawn 
his material from American sources. The products of the social- 
istic occasional and periodical press which he cites are volum- 
inous and representative. Other sources of information than the 
socialistic are numerous Articles in American magazines, trade 
journals, and government reports. The author has had also the 
advantage of personal conversation and correspondence with 
some of the socialistic leaders. 

The first chapter of twenty pages 1s introductory. The social 
and economic conditions prevailing in the United States for the 
first part of this century are compared with the social and eco- 

* Der Moderne Sozialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord Amerika. Von 
A. Sartorius, Freiherrn von Waltershausen, Professor ord. der National Ockon- 
omie auf der Universitaet zu Strassburg. Berlin, Verlag von Hermann Bahr, 
1890. Ss. xii., u. 422. 
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nomic conditions prevailing in the United States of to-day. 
Then, the conditions were those of an agricultural people ; now 
the people have become in many seciions as distinctively indus- 
trial. Those features and those results of the process of transi- 
tion are emphasized, which will show that the social questions 
involved in the issues between labor and capital are indigenous to 
the present American conditions ; even as the same questions and 
issues have sprung up in Europe out of conditions which are 
similar in the two lands. The second chapter is also in part 
introductory in character. “The communism of the past,” of 
Owen, Cabet, of Brook Farm, is distinguished from “the socialism 
of the present day,” in which the theories of Karl Marx are more 
conspicuous than the theories of any other writer. His theories, 
and some other contemporary social theories, having been origi- 
nated in continental Europe, have been brought to America by 
immigrants. The vicissitudes of the transplanted faith, or faiths, 
especially since 1865, are related in the following chapters. 

In the period 1865-70, the National Labor Union was flourish- 
ing. Under the leadership of W. H. Sylvis, an iron-molder of 
Philadelphia, it displayed great interest in the European social- 
ists, who were then organized and known as the Internationals. 
In 1868-69, at a time when the union had an enrolled membership 
of 178,571, delegates were sent by it to one or two annual con- 
gresses of the Internationals. But it soon reached the climax of 
its influence. Its really capable founder and president died. Its 
new leaders tempted it into greenbackism and other small politics, 

Meanwhile the Marx socialists, consisting almost exclusively of 
immigrants, had organized. The General Council of the Inter- 
nationals removed its headquarters to New York City. The 
crisis of 1873 added to the number of the unemployed and the 
woes of the discontented ; though, to be sure, many laborers 
became too poor to maintain membership in the socialistic or- 
ganizations. Further, there were disputes and dissensions within 
the party as to both internal government and the party platform. 
And in every case, it depended ultimately upon the industrial 
conditions temporarily prevailing,—whether the social-democratic 
or the socialistic wing of the party secured control, whether the 
party took part in politics or devoted exclusive attention to pro- 
moting the organization of the laborers into clubs with socialistic 
tendencies, 
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After 1878 anarchism became prominent in America. John 
Most was its chief apostle. Anarchism had, according to him, 
these two distinctive features among others. It consisted of an 
individualism of the extreme sort ;—the individual and not society 
being the unit of the underlying philosophical system. Secondly, 
it had for its direct and proclaimed object the immediate destruc- 
tion of all existing industrial, economic, and social institutions. 
Their destruction would involve the dethronement of capital ; the 
individual would be supreme, the revolution accomplished. 

The socialists even became revolutionary by contagion. <A part 
of them went so far as to unite with the anarchists at a conven- 
tion held in Pittsburgh in October, 1883. The amalgamated 
party called itself the International Working People’s Associa- 
tion. Many nationalities were represented in it,—including the 
American. But what Most preached as an end, the revolutionary 
socialists practised as a means. If they had resolved to assist 
the anarchists to subjugate capital by the use of sudden and vio- 
lent means, yet they did so with the intention of substituting 
other social institutions in which labor should occupy a predomi- 
nance similar to that enjoyed by capital in the old world. So 
they supplied themselves with fire arms and chemicals and learned 
to use them. They extended their organization among the labor- 
ers ; for the industrial conditions were favorable. They organ- 
ized systems of “connected groups” to further revolution. The 
general strike, in the interest of the eight-hour working day, pro- 
posed for May 1, 1886, they opposed at first. But they soon 
absorbed the program of the labor organizations respecting the 
strikes into their own plan of campaign. The strikes led to a 
conflict with the police on May 3 near McCormick’s mowing 
machine factory in Chicago. One man was killed; for the revo- 
lutionists a favorable accident. Their plan to destroy the police 
station houses in Chicago with bombs and kill the watch assem- 
bled in the stations was ready to be executed on the evening of 
May 4. But owing to the meeting expected on the Haymarket, 
the police were concentrated that night near the center of the city. 
Then seeing that the destruction of the deserted station-houses by 
dynamite would have no particular signification, the leaders 
desisted from their plan. However, when the police officers set 
out to disperse the meeting on the Haymarket a bomb was thrown 
into their ranks, Then plan, courage, determination, strength, 
failed the revolutionists completely. They had indeed in their 
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fury neglected to calculate the power of the existing social or- 
ganization to defend itself. The intended reign of terror was 
nipped inthe bud. Eight of the ring-leaders were indicted, tried, 
and convicted. Five have suffered, three are suffering still the 
penalty of their crime. 

The author withholds opinion upon the ultimate justice of the 
court’s verdict and sentence, for “the destroying and the sustain- 
ing party lays [sic] claim to a similar justification for its acts.” But 
some of the revolutionists had entered into a conspiracy against 
State and society to destroy property and commit murder ; the 
conspiracy was carried partly into execution, and the State in the 
name of society punished the chief conspirators. The conspiracy 
and the personality of its authors are described quite minutely 
by Professor Sartorius, and he attempts to show, first, that the 
Haymarket riot was not simply an act of revenge against the 
police for the blood shed at McCormick’s. Both the riot on the 
afternoon of May 3 and the bomb throwing on the evening of 
May 4 were accidents of one and the same plan of social revolu- 
tion. Secondly, that it was not such a revolution as the anarchists 
preached the coming of through “the propaganda of the deed.” 
Of the eight ring-leaders tried and convicted, only two were 
unequivocally anarchists, perhaps a third also; and five, includ- 
ing Spies and Parsons, were not anarchists at all. Their public 
utterances were not anarchistic. Their social theories were not 
those held by the anarchists. But they were—and this is the 
third point the author would show—-socialists in principle. They 
wanted to substitute a socialistic society for the existing capi- 
talistic. They believed that violence and even revolution were 
not only justifiable but necessary to the accomplishment of that 
end ; and they had acted upon their convictions. 

These propositions are contrary to the opinions commonly held 
of the origin and nature of the Chicago riots ; for the publie has 
not distinguished between anarchists and revolutionary socialists. 
The propositions are also in contradiction of the statements made 
by Professor G. Adler in his Article upon anarchism in America 
(Handwoerterbuch der Staatswisserschaften. Herausgegeben 
von Conrad u. a., Jena, 1889, Bd. 1, Ss. 263-4), who likewise at- 
tributes the riots to Most and the anarchists. However the argu- 
ment of Professor Sartorius is quite strong enough to carry con- 
viction. The distinction has little practical importance except as 
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between socialism and anarchism, but it is significant enough to 
justify the making. 

The prosecution of the socialists at Chicago and the imprison- 
ment of Most for a year by the New York courts of justice left 
the social democrats free to work. They repudiated violent tac- 
tics, but they represented the condemned men as martyrs to the 
laborer’s cause, as persecuted by a capitalistic society. Little 
success followed their efforts. The doings of the other parties, 
too, are reported more or less minutely down to 1890. Yet 
nothing is said of sufficient interest to require repetition here. 

So far as the principles of contemporary socialism are con- 
cerned, it is in place to remark that the same were, like the tactics 
of the party, subject of discussion and disagreement in the party 
press and in the party conventions. The principles of the 
American parties as they were expressed in resolutions were in 
themselves obscure and ambiguous, and in comparison with the 
doctrine of the founders they were inconsequent and in points 
contradictory. On the whole some of the early utopian features 
have been lost. 

At present, European socialism is supported in America by a 
number of papers printed in foreign Janguages and by several 
printed in English. Some of these papers, -especially “ Die 
Arbeiter-Zeitung” of New York, can look back already upon 
more than ten successive years of activity. There are organiza- 
tions of socialists in the larger cities of the sections which are 
traversed by the procession of European industrial laborers wan- 
dering westward. But the socialists do not increase in relative 
proportion with the immigrants. Then there are Americans who 
are socialists ; and there are socialists enrolled in the non-political 
organizations of the land—such as the Knights of Labor and the 
Federation of Labor. In times of violent, popular agitation the 
socialists have risen to conspicuousness ; but in the days of their 
success and growth as an organization, they have not accumulated 
strength to help them over the following periods of decline. 

In the last two chapters of the book, Professor Sartorius men- 
tions several prominent factors in American economic and social 
life in order to point out the relation or lack of relation between 
them and contemporary socialism. The theories of Henry 
George are measured upon the socialistic standard and found 
wanting. To pass over other things and speak only of trusts. 
The author shows that they offer no remedy for social evils 
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according to the pathology of Marx. The trusts are intended to 
restrain competition. The private accumulation of capital and 
the “industrial reserve army ” are not ameliorated by them. The 
trusts however do verify the prophecy of Marx, that, while the 
capitalists were all exploiting the laborers, the small capitalists 
would be absorbed by the larger. Further, the trusts furnish the 
laborers with a practical illustration of codperative production. 

The author has arranged his matter with regard to the history 
of the several socialistic parties, primarily in the chronological 
order, and secondarily according to topics. This arrangement of 
the views of the several parties or groups of parties has its 
advantages, and is very satisfactory in this case. But no index 
of names, dates, and topics is given. If such an index, eight 
or ten pages long, had been added, containing full cross refer- 
ences, the usefulness of the work as a book of reference would 
have been greatly increased. 

The grand result of the book is negative. From the history of 
contemporary German socialism in America as it is thus carefully 
given, it appears that such theories are not thriving in this 
country. Not all the conditions are favorable. The opinion is 


confirmed by the facts given, that there is great individuality of - 


feeling among the American laborers. It often happens that indi- 
viduals, perhaps the most competent and influential as leaders 
among the workingmen, secure political promotion or otherwise 
advance to a position of economic independence. That such 
advancement should occasion, as it does, a separation from old 
associates in sentiments, is also, just as Professor Sartorius 
points out, a misfortune for those left behind. That such cases 
are quite possible, and really of not infrequent occurrence, is in 
itself characteristic of American conditions. Not only indi- 
viduals but whole classes, the laborers in general, have been able 
to raise their standard of living and add to the number of 
their reasonable desires. This has been shown before in regard 
to them. They have become wont to apply temporary means to 
the immediate acquirement of advantages presumably within 
reach of their powers. Experience has developed the trait of 
practicality in their character. This is a trait which the Euro- 
pean laborers do not possess in any degree at all corresponding. 
The latter are on the contrary responsive to a bare theory. Again 
the labor agitation on the continent of Europe holds to the social- 
istic agitation the relation of a part to the whole of a deep social 
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movement. The socialistic agitation has absorbed the labor agi- 
tation into itself. In America the relative importance of the 
two is reversed. Further, the socialistic agitation is a foreign 
growth, though subsisting on the same social disorders which have 
produced the labor agitation. Whenever and wherever there has 
been reached in a large social organization a high development of 
the rights of private property in land and capital, instruments 
and products, there have always arisen certain social evils. Re- 
actions have always followed, quickly or slowly ; but the form in 
which the reactions should come has been determined by the par- 
ticular character of the people, by the degree of social develop- 
ment, especially of intelligence among the lower classes, and by 
economic conditions. This is true of the history of European 
civilization. It finds verification also in the history of the United 
States. True the present social agitations in Europe and America 
have striking similarities, but they have important differences 
also; and it is rather the latter than the former which are illus- 
trated by the comparative study of “socialism” in the two 


continents, 
FREDERICK W. MOoRE. 


Prorrssor Murray’s Lire oF Francis Way.anp.* — Pro- 
fessor Murray has furnished for the series of American Religious 
Lives a Biography which cannot fail to satisfy and gratify all the 
pupils of President Wayland, and to be approved by the general 
public. Thoroughly conversant with the facts to be incorporated 
in the Memoir, himself one of Dr. Wayland’s pupils, Dr. Murray 
was eminently and in all respects qualified for his task. He has 
fulfilled it with the sincere and reverent appreciation of a friend 
and pupil, but, also, with the discrimination of an impartial 
literary judge. On these pages, the figure of the President 
stands out in bold relief. The secret of his unexcelled persona! 
influence over his students, and of his commanding power among 
men, is distinctly brought to light. We see that there was a 
strong personality behind all the expressions of Dr. Wayland, of 
whatever kind. He was far more than anything he said. With 
this hidden force of nature and character, there was united a 
profound sense of right, which inspired deep respect in all who 


* Life of Francis Wayland. By James O. Murray, Dean, and Professor of 
English Literature in Princeton College. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
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came into contact with him. Then there was an independence, a 
superiority to the impulses and dictates of. party feeling, which 
sprung naturally from his mental vigor and his habit of listening 
to conscience. The career of President Wayland, as a preacher, 
a teacher and an author, from the beginning to the close of his 
life, is depicted on these pages in a highly interesting as well as 


instructive manner. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Manarry’s GREEK WorLD UNDER Roman Sway.*—Mr. Ma- 
haffy is never dull, He may excite the reader’s ire by what seems 
a bit of special pleading, or by a dogmatic assertion where the 
evidence is believed to be against him, but he is never monoton- 
ous. He looks at his subject from new points of view and intro- 
duces comparisons and illustrations from a wide range of knowl- 
edge. The note below gives a partial list of the subjects on 
which he has written, and he finds parallels to the situations 
which he describes, not only in Ireland under English sway, but 
in Chautauqua, the American Indians, American society as 
depicted in Howell’s [ste] novels, etc. His versatility is perhaps 
more remarkable than his learning. He is not a profound 
Hellenist in the modern sense, and doubtless holds in a certain 
contempt those who lay stress on exact accuracy of detail. He 
claims to take a broader view, and considers occasional failure 
to verify references as mere spots on the sun’s surface. Thus 
his work cannot be accepted in each minor matter, but is perhaps 
all the more readable, and on the whole as useful. No one else 
has presented so clear a picture of Greek civilization,—with 
rather glaring colors, it is true, but intelligible and interesting. 
Mr. Mahaffy does not blur the outlines of his story by the dis- 
cussion of exceptions and doubtful cases. His views are per- 
fectly distinct and appear to be final. The story is told of a 
scholar who on introducing a friend to Mr. Mahaffy gave the 
timely warning, “ You might as well know that if he says any- 

* The Greek World under Roman Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. 
Manarry, Fellow, etc., of Trinity College, Dublin; author of ‘Prolegomena to 
Ancient History,’ ‘Kant’s Philosophy for English Readers,’ ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ 
‘Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ ‘Greek Life and Thought from the Age of 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest,’ ‘A History of Greek Literature,’ ‘The Decay 
of Modern Preaching,’ ‘The Principles of the Art of Conversation,’ ‘Sketches 
from a Tour through Holland and Germany,’ etc. Pp. 418. Macmillan & Co., 
N. Y. City, 1890. $3.00. 
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thing is bronze, it really is not worth while to say that it is any- 
thing else,” and the impression of this remark is sustained by the 
style of the book before us. 

This volume on the Greek world under Roman sway, is the 
third of a series of four on Greek civilization: the first, Social 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander ; the second, Greek 
Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest ; the fourth volume remains to be written. The present 
work covers the period from 146 B. C. to 120 A. D., immediately 
following the Roman conquest of Greece. Ordinary Greek 
histories are wont to close with the death of Alexander the Great, 
and most readers have only vague notions of the fortunes of the 
Greeks after that time. The materials for this volume have been 
gathered from many sources ; no other book covers exactly the 
same ground. The works of Strabo, Pausanias, Plutarch, and 
Dio Chrysostom are perhaps the author’s most important sources 
of information. The second chapter, on Hellenism in the far 
east, calls attention to the interesting evidences of Hellenistic 
influence on the architecture, literature, science, and coins of 
India,—while from the east he thinks came Buddhistic ideas 
which were of great weight in forming the doctrines of the 
Jewish sect of the Essenes. The chapters on Hellenism in Rome 
touch on almost all points of Roman civilization, and show the 
varying feeling towards Greek art, philosophy, and literature. 
The retention of Greek customs and the Greek language in 
Naples until after the time of Christ, and the influence of 
Hellenic cities in Italy, are clearly stated. In one chapter the 
author seeks to learn the temper of the most cultivated Roman 


society by searching the works of Cicero, and making his personal- . 


ity the centre around which he groups his details, while in an other 
chapter he makes Plutarch, ‘‘ the Sage of Cheronea, the spokes- 
man of the better life which still survived in Greece and the 
Greek world, in the ‘ Martinmas summer’ of its history.” 

The author has had a comparatively new field for cultivation 
in the volume before us, and his statements in general command 
acceptance. He appears rather more judicial and judicious than 
in his Social Life in Greece, while he remains equally brilliant and 


entertaining. 
THomas D. SEYMOUR. 
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ALLEN’s ANNALS OF Tacritus.*—This book has for the student 
a pathetic interest from the fact that its editor passed away 
before this, the best fruit of his scholarship, saw the light of 
day. The work which Prof. Allen had already done in his 
edition of the Agricola and Germania, which appeared some ten 
years ago, led scholars to await with interest an edition of the 
Annals from his pen. The edition before us proves to be no 
disappointment to their hopes, and we may feel grateful that 
Prof. Allen was able to leave the work so nearly completed 
that his friends could prepare it for the press. The volume 
covers the first six books of the Annals. The introduction con- 
tains amongst other things a discussion of the character of Tibe- 
rius, a list of the provinces, with a statement of their systems of 
government, and brief essays upon the administration of the 
empire and upon the language and style of Tacitus. Those who 
knew the interest which Prof. Allen took in the character of 
Tiberius will not be surprised at the prominence which is given 
to the discussion of it. In his estimate of that character, Prof. 
Allen takes a middle ground, neither attempting to whitewash 
Tiberius by explaining away certain events in the latter part of 
his life, as Stahr and Beesly have done, nor, with Tacitus, repre- 
senting him as a villain who concealed his real character for 
many years under a veil of hypocrisy. The editor holds that 
“the character of Tiberius underwent no radical change, but 
that its unamiable side received a sudden and abnormal develop- 
ment from the shocks given to his moral nature.” While this 
view leaves some facts difficult of explanation, it is to be accepted 
as the most probable hypothesis. In the essay on the language 
and style of Tacitus perhaps attention is called too exclusively to 
the influence which the Augustan poets had upon him. Some 
of the most striking characteristics of his style can scarcely be 
accounted for solely on that basis. 

The explanatory notes are admirable in their conciseness and 
accuracy, while the editor has shown rare judgment in the pro- 
portion maintained between those of a grammatical and those of 
an historical and political character. Passages from Dio Cassius, 
Juvenal and Suetonius take the place to some extent of the lost 
portions of books five and six. The volume contains careful 


indexes to the proper names and to the notes. 
FRANK F. ABBOTT. 


* The Annals of Tacitus. W. F. ALLEN. College Series of Latin Authors. 
Pp. 444. Ginn & Co. 1890. 
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An old German “Trust Sone,”* “Just as God leads me ; 
I would go,” has recently been set to appropriate music by — 
Mr. Robbins Battell and published. The words of this hymn 
were written by Lampertus (1683-1735). The writer had offici- 7 
ated as army-chaplain in the campaigns in Flanders and Brabant, 
and after the close of the war became a preacher in the garrison 7 
at Berlin, and eventually the supreme head over all military 7 
chaplains. In the many dangerous situations in which as chap- | 
lain with a fighting army he was placed, he could hardly fail to 
gather trust and confidence in the Supreme Power, who guided § 
him safely through them all. This hymn, “ Wie Gott mich ™ 
Sihrt, so will ich geh’n,” is found in most if not all the German 7 
hymn books of the present day. Childlike trust and implicit) 
confidence breathe through every line of the translation as of } 
the original, and Mr. Battell’s composition has voiced the senti- | 
ments’ most truthfully. One cannot fail to see how deeply the | 
musician must have felt the beauty of the poem, to give it such | 
deep and heartfelt expression by simple and unsought-for means 7 
—a most difficult task in composition. q 

May it find entrance into many households and bring trust and | 
confidence in its train; may the sweet melody soothe the sorrow-_ 
ing, heal the broken-hearted, and restore the confidence of the” 
faltering. q 

Poet and composer have unmistakably been one in conception | 
and execution. Truth and simplicity of expression stood god- = 
fathers to their work, and a happier union could not be effected. 7 


GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL. 


* Just as God leads me I would go,” a German Trust Song. The music { 
composed by RoBBINS BATTELL. Published by the Norfolk Library, Norfolk, 7 
Connecticut. 7 
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